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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
oo 

\ E have dealt elsewhere with the new situation that has 

arisen out of Mr. Churchill's overtures and their recep- 
tion by the Unionists, and we have dealt with it on the assump- 
tion that the various leaders concerned mean business and are 
not merely manceuvring to put each other in the wrong. If this 
view is right, then it is very difficult to see how the negotiations 
can fail. Still, we are not yet out of the wood, and the “con- 
versations ” may bring fresh friction instead of peace. The 
essential thing is that the negotiators should remember that 
their object is the avoidance of civil war. This means, on 
the one hand, that they must be content with a second, or even 
third or fourth best in their Constitution-making and must be 
prepared for great sacrifices; and, on the other hand, that 
they must not agree to any settlement which will still leave 
the seeds of civil war undestroyed. To be specific, the 
area which is to be excluded must be the homogeneous 
Protestant Ulster and not merely a portion of that area. 
Inadequate Exclusion, instead of bringing peace, would pro- 
claim war. 


Considering the more hopeful atmosphere which prevails, 
we shall make no comment on the astonishing gun-run- 
ning incident, but shall content ourselves with a record of 
what took place. The feat by which the Ulster Volunteers 
lauded some thirty thousand rifles and forty tons of 
ammunition was carried out during the night of Friday 
week, The whole incident is without a parallel in the history 
of the United Kingdom. The rapidity and success of the 
movement—as audacious as it was illegal—were the best proof 
of the high state of organization which the Volunteers have 
achieved. On the evening of Friday week a general mobiliza- 
tion of the Volunteers was ordered, but thousands of them 
supposed it to be a mere test of efficiency. Larne, Bangor, 
and Donaghadee, where the arms were landed, were cut off 
from communication by telegraph and telephone. The local 
police were surrounded by superior forces, and the Coast- 
guards and Customs officials were similarly prevented from 
taking any action. All roads leading to the points of disem- 
barkation were picketed by Volunteers, who allowed no one 
to pass without permission. At Belfast itself the attention of 
the police was diverted by a false alarm of gun-running; 
Volunteers were marched down to meet a vessel which con- 
tained a cargo of coal. 


At Larne, when the roads had been picketed by the Volun- 
teers, & procession of motor-cars almost three miles long 
arrived from the direetion of Belfast and went to the harbour. 
Meanwhile the attention of the police in the town of Larne, 
a mile away from the harbour, was diverted by a parade of 
Volunteers. A steamer bearing the name ‘Mountjoy’ (the 


historical name of the vessel which broke the boom and 
brought food to the garrison at the siege of Derry) came 
alongside as soon as a cordon had been drawn round the 
landing-stage. ‘Mountjoy’ was merely the provisional name of 
the steamer ‘ Fanny,’ which, with her cargo of arms, bad been 
roaming about the North Sea, and had provoked the suspicion 
of the authorities more than once. Arms and ammunition 
were placed in the motor-cars, and were rapidly driven away 
to be hidden in various parts of Ulster. Other portions of 
the cargo were transferred to two steamers, and were taken 
to Bangor and Donaghadee. There the same methods were 
employed as at Larne. When the work was completed the 
steamers left for unknown destinations, and the Volunteers 
returned to their headquarters and were disbanded. No detail 
seems to have been overlooked in this astounding enterprise. 


An important new fact in the Mexican situation is the 
offer of mediation by Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. This 
offer has been accepted in principle by President Wilson 
and General Huerta, and also by General Carranza on 
behalf of the Mexican rebels. The mediators are trying to 
arrange a general armistice, both between the United States 
and General Huerta and between General Huerta and the 
rebels. The Washington correspondent of the Times says 
that the mediators’ plan is to induce the different factions ia 
Mexico to agree to a provisional Government which would 
satisfy Mr. Wilson. As Mr. Wilson has persistently declared 
that he will not recognize General Huerta, the only possible 
solution seems to be one based on the removal of General 
Huerta. In other words, General Huerta is asked to become 
a party to an arrangement for abolishing himself. It is an 
attempt to persuade General Huerta by means of international 
discussion to do what Mr. Wilson has vainly tried to make 
him do by every means, including force, 





The prospect is not very promising. The mediators evi- 
dently recognize that Mr. Wilson's pertinacity on one point 
stands in the way, for the correspondent tells us that, in spite 
of official denials, they appealed to Europe to try to argue 
away Mr. Wilson’s idée fixe. The Powers, however, refused 
to be dragged in. There is no doubt that the mediators are 
working ardently and with good intent for a settlement, but 
it should not be forgotten that the Mexican crisis involves for 
them the whole question of the Monroe Doctrine, The out- 
come of the Mexican affair may determine the future applica- 
tions of the doctrine as regards the whole of the South 
American Continent. It is just conceivable that General 
Huerta may yield if the South American States represent to 
him that his obduracy will result in a bad interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine from their point of view. Everything at 
present depends upon General Huerta, We have written 
further on this subject elsewhere. 


The first ballots at the French General Election indicate 
that the new Chamber will be very much like the old one. 
So far as individual groups have changed, the Socialists are 
the chief gainers. But there has been an appreciable electoral 
expression of liking for M. Briand’s ideas of moderation and 
conciliation—not by any means such a triumph as he and 
M. Poincaré hoped for, but still enough to encourage the new 
Briandist party to persevere. The Socialists have already 
won five seats, adding two hundred and eighty thousand 
votes to their total poll, and seem likely to win between 
twenty and thirty more seats at the second ballots on May 10th. 
The Radical-Socialists have lost more heavily than any party, 
and would bave lost more heavily still had they not explained 
away or abandoned the famous Pau programme, which con- 
demned three years’ service and advocated an inquisitorial 





form ‘of Income Tax. The fact is that Frenchmen, after 
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thinking well over the fresh burden to be placed on the 
country by three instead of two years’ service, are calmly 
prepared to accept it as necessary. The pacifists have been 
roundly defeated. The country, apparently, also desires 
electoral reform. Scrutin d’ arrondissement seems more likely 
than ever before to disappear in favour of scrutin de liste and 
proportional representation. 


A summary of the Austro-Hungarian Army and Navy 
Estimates for the next financial year—July Ist, 1914, to 
June 30th, 1915—is given by the Vienna correspondent of the 
Times in Wednesday’s issue. Naval expenditure stands at 
£7,386,083, of which nearly £2,000,000 is a first instalment of 
a new naval programme to be completed in five years at an 
estimated cost of £17,784,830. In order to provide for the 
altered balance of naval power in the Mediterranean, four 
new Dreadnoughts, each of 24,500 tons, are to replace the 
three old vessels, whose displacement ranges from 5,600 to 
8,300 tons. ‘These will form the second Dreadnought divi- 
sion of the Austro-Hungarian Fleet. Three will probably be 
laid down this year, and the total cost is reckoned to exceed 
£13,660,000. The new building programme also includes 
three fast cruisers, six torpedo-gunboats, and two new gun- 
boats for the Danube service. The joint Army Estimates 
amount to nearly £24,000,000, of which £1,000,000 is required 
for the completion of Army reform, £1,250,000 for new 
howitzers and mortars, and £100,000 for aviation. 


In the Commons on Monday the rejection of the Plural Voting 
Bill was moved by Mr. Hume-Williams, who maintained 
that it made no attempt to remedy any real injustices of the 
present system. Those could only be removed by a Redis- 
tribution Bill giving one vote one value, and that remedy, 
though promised by the Government, could not possibly be 
secured by this Parliament. The Government, in short, were 
hoping to pass a Bill which they frankly admitted would give 
them a party advantage, while they left alone other and greater 
anomalies. Sir J. Randles, in seconding the rejection, 
insisted that the Government were in honour bound to pass 
a Franchise Reform Bill before the General Election. The 
anomaly dealt with in the Bill before the House was a mere 
trifle compared with the present anomaly of distribution. 
Sixteen hundred and seventy-nine votes were enough to 
secure the election of the Member for Pontefract, while 
sixteen thousand five hundred and ninety-nine were registered 
for the Member for Newcastle-on-Tyne, and sixteen thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-eight for the Attorney-General at 
Walthamstow. 








Mr. Harcourt, after discussing the fortunes of the Plural 
Voting Bill of 1906 and the Franchise Bill of 1912, 
observed that there were many other reforms which 
were desirable, but they had no time to deal with them 
in this Parliament, so they bad come down to this Bill, 
which, though less scientific than the Bill of 1912, was infinitely 
simpler. He did not for a moment deny that the abolition of 
the plural voter would benefit the Liberal Party, but why 
should the balance be weighted against them? The science of 
legislation was to redress inequalities. The Bill was not one 
for the disfranchisement of individuals, but for the limitation 
of their ubiquity. He had no objection to redistribution pro- 
posals; redistribution could only be passed by something 
like agreement, and he should like to see it so carried now. 
Ona division the second reading was passed by 324 votes to 
247, or a majority of 77. 

On Tuesday Mr. Austen Chamberlain moved his resolution 
demanding an impartial inquiry into all the circumstances 
connected with the Government's plan of operations in Ulster 
which led to the incident at the Curragh. The Government, 
he declared, were not thinking of a few evilly disposed persons. 
Their measures were prepared on the basis that conciliation 
was hopeless till they showed overwhelming force. The pro- 
tection of stores was the pretext, not the object, of the move- 
ments. He further declared that the Government insisted 
on movements which Sir Arthur Paget held to be dangerous 
after he had done all he thought necessary for the protection 
of stores. The movements of the warships simultaneously with 
those of the troops were part of the plan which the Govern- 
ment had never avowed, but which their party applauded. 
Finally, Mr. Austen Chamberlain declared that Sir Arthur 





Paget’s announcement to his officers that the Government 
were going to reinforce him was not compatible with . 
minor movements which they ‘alone acknowledged. Ag 
Chamberlain’s speech was an extremely able performenes 
We shall, however, withhold comment upon it for the in 
reason that we withhold comment on _ the gun-running 
incident in Ulster. In fine, in summarizing the debates . 
Tuesday and Wednesday we shall confine ourselyes to the 
peace proposals. 


In the final passage of bis speech on Tuesday Mr, Churchill 
who followed Mr. Austen Chamberlain, made a direct ond 
personal appeal to Sir Edward Carson: “ Why could not gj; 
Edward Carson say boldly, ‘Give me the amendments to the 
Bill which I ask for to safeguard the dignity and interests of 
Protestant Ulster, and I in return will use all my influence 
and goodwill to make Ireland an integral unit in a Federal 
system’?” The extreme importance of Mr. Churchill's over. 
ture was proved by the concluding portion of Mr. Balfow’s 
speech on Wednesday. Mr. Churchill’s suggestion seemea 
to him to have the potency and promise of a settlement which 
would avoid the final catastrophe of civil war. He added 
however, that there was nothing the House could do which 
could prevent the horrors of civil war except the total Exclusion 
of North-East Ulster, with the future left to take care of itself, 

Mr. Balfour, in a passage of strong emotion and great 
eloquence, pointed out that the Government appeared to be 
afraid lest those who disliked Home Rule should regard the 
Exclusion of Ulster as a party triumph. The greater part of 
his political life had been occupied in fighting the cause of the 
Union. He should not regard such a consummation (ie, 
Exclusion) as a triumph over his political enemies, but 
rather as the mark of the failure of his life’s work. The 
House at once realized the absolute sincerity of Mr. Balfour's 
words. They are applicable to all true Unionists, who, like 
Mr. Balfour, still believe that the maintenance of the Union 
is the essential need of Ireland, and that under it Ireland can 
obtain benefits which she can obtain in no other way. Never- 
theless, we agree that, things having come to the point which 
they have now reached, we must sacrifice our ideal in order 
to save the country from civil war. 

Sir Edward Carson in his speech showed no less desire to 
meet Mr. Churchill’s overtures. Here are the actual words of 
the most important portion of his comment :— 

“If the Home Rule Bill passes, much as I detest it, my most 

earnest prayer will be that the Government of Ireland for the 
South and West might prove such a success that it might be even 
for the interest of Ulster itself to move towards that Government, 
come in under it, and form one unit in Ireland.” 
Sir Edward Carson went on to say that he would welcome the 
appearance of such mutual confidence as would lead toa 
stronger Ireland as an integral unit of a Federal system, but 
he warned the House that this could never be brought about 
by force. 


In that portion of his speech which dealt with Mr. 
Churchill’s offer Mr. Bonar Law was not less conciliatory 
than Mr. Balfour and Sir Edward Carson. He declared that 
he identified himself with everything that was said on the 
subject by Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Balfour. ‘“ What we 
are thinking of really is not whether the best solution, or the 
solution which would most commend itself to us, can be got. 
What we are thinking of really is the finding of any tolerable 
way out of an impossible position.” Mr. Bonar Law ended 
by declaring that the position was very scrious,and that no 
time was to be lost. If the Prime Minister believed that it 
was in the interests of the country that there should bea 
renewal of “conversations” with the leaders of the Unionist 
Party, personal considerations would not come in at all. it 
the Prime Minister preferred to hold negotiations either with 
Lord Lansdowne or with his hon. friend whom be met 
before (Sir Edward Carson, we presume), no feeling of 
wounded amour propre on his part would stand in the way. 


Mr. Asquith, who wound up the debate, began rather 
fiercely, but, like the other speakers, ended on a peacefal 
note. He declared that he had listened to the concluding 
passages of Mr. Balfour's speech with the liveliest emotion 
“I certainly never heard in this House a more remarkable — 
some ways a more touching and appealing avowal.” Mr. 
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Foquith turned next to the speeches of Sir Edward Carson 

Mer. Bonur Law. The problem was too delicate for 
bargaining across the floor of the House of Commons— 
meaning, we presume, thereby that he accepted Mr. Bonar 
Law's offer of renewed “conversations.” Mr. Asquith went 
on to say that if any settlement was to be successful it 
must bring everybody in. It was no good trying to 
settle the question behind the backs of the men of Ulster 
or behind the backs of the men of the rest of Ireland. 
He took note of Sir Edward Carson’s advances as declarations 
ofthe first importance. Their spirit was entirely reciprocated 
by the Government, who would never close the door till the 
force of circumstances compelled them. The Prime Minister 
added the proviso—and here the reporters tell us the 
Nationalists cheered him for the first time—that any settle- 
ment must meet with the honest and sincere assent of the 
parties mainly interested. Upon the conclusion of Mr. 
Asquith’s speech the division was taken on Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain's motion, with the result that it was negatived 
by a majority of 80 (344—264). 

In the House of Commons on Thursday, Mr. Hobhouse 
made his first annual statement as Postmaster-General. He 
foreshadowed a large development of the telephone system, 
including the introduction of automatic exchanges and sub- 
scribers’ meters. The telegraph service, he said, was carried 
on at an annual loss of £350,000, owing mainly to the six- 
penny telegram, which costs 1ld. to transmit and deliver. 
But he thought it possible that much of the unremunera- 
tive telegraph work would be absorbed in the ex- 
panding telephone service. He proposed to spend 
£750,000 in London and £1,650,000 in the provinces 
on the development of the telephones. He also gave 
an account of what has been done towards providing 
the Imperial “ wireless chain.” He regretted that there was 
not enough competition with the Marconi Company. He was 
still awaiting a satisfactory demonstration of the capacity of 
the Poulsen system to send commercial messages. Another 
subject dealt with was the Report of the Holt Committee on 
the wages and conditions of postal servants. The subsequent 
debate was almost entirely confined to this very important 
subject, with which we hope to deal fully next week. 





at Farnborough and Rosyth was brought up in the Lords on 
Tuesday, Lord Selborne, in asking for returns as to the 
housing accommodation provided by the Government for 
workmen in their factories and dockyards, stated that the 
Government had imported between eight hundred and nine 
hundred civilian employees into Farnborough within the last 
few years in connexion with the aircraft factory, but that up 
till now they had not provided a single house for all these 
mechanics and artisans. The overcrowding was frightful, 
anda builder who recently had four cottages on the eve of 
completion had received one hundred applications for them. 
Again, at Bordon Camp, where land was urgently needed for 
a police station, the Government were asking £1,000 an acre 
for the Crown land, which was the only land available. 


Lord Lucas defended the War Office valuers, and, as regards 
Farnborough, maintained that the overcrowding was of 
extremely recent occurrence. In view of the fact that one 
hundred and twenty-five cottages were in process of con- 
struction, he thought it could not be said that the matter had 
been neglected for a considerable time. In reply to Lord 
Salisbury's complaints about Rosyth, Lord Wimborne ad- 
mitted that the state of things was not completely satisfactory. 
Huts were, however, now being erected for the accommodation 
of two hundred families. After Lord Lansdowne had com- 
mented severely on the inadequacy of the Government defence, 
and expressed the view that the housing famine was largely 
due to the falling-off in building caused by the Land Taxes, 
the motion for returns was agreed to. The impotence of 
Government action in such matters as housing could not have 
been more forcibly illustrated than in these two cases. 


Professor Bergson’s third Gifford Lecture continued 
his exposition of the system of Plotinus. ‘The centre of 
all the metaphysie of Plotinus was the concept of the 
logos—an untranslatable word which meant both speech 
and reasoning and also denoted the réle of an actor. 
“Speech was the multiple and inadequate equivalent of a 





single thought, reasoning the multiple equivalent of 
intuition. They unrolled as an actor unrolled his scroll, 
something which was, as it were, rolled up.” This doctrine, 
he went on, implied a “push” which propelled unity forth 
from itself, and continued further and ever further in 
the direction of multiplicity. The result of this “ procession ” 
would be Body, but as Mind formed Body it was wrong to say 
that the mind was in the body; the body was in the mind. 
In conclusion, M. Bergson maintained that in psychological 
aspects Plotinus’s doctrine contained much that was of value, 
and he went on to show in his fourth lecture that, with the 
moderns, metaphysic had done little more than repeat 
Plotinus often in a weaker form. 

We notice with great interest, and no small satisfaction, the 
admirable petition to the Archbishop of Canterbury and to 
the Bishops of the Province of Canterbury drawn up by the 
Council of the Churchmen’s Union. The considerations set 
forth in the petition are so admirably and so tersely expressed 
that we make no apology for quoting them in extenso:— 

“(L) The Church of England has at all periods since the 
Reformation included both those who do not and those who do 
accept the doctrine of the ‘Apostolical succession’ and the 
necessity of Episcopacy as a matter of jus divinum. We earnestly 
trust that your Lordships will do nothing to curtail the liberty in 
this respect which the formularies of our Church allow, and which 
its Clergy and Laity have hitherto in practice enjoyed. 

(IL.) We trust that nothing will be done to make it more 
difficult for individual Bishops, other Clergy, and Laymen, to act 
as their own conscience and judgment direct in the matter of 
co-operation and religious fellowship with the members of non- 
episcopal Churches. 

(III.) We regard it asa matter of grave importance that tho 
Clergy should be encouraged to study and discuss reverently and 
freely the critical and historical problems which are forced upon 
the modern student of the Old and New Testaments, to publish 
the result of their studies, and to face the task of interpreting 
and re-stating the traditional doctrines of Christianity in such 
ways as may be demanded by newly discovered truth. 

(IV.) While asserting without reserve our belief in the Incar- 
nation and Resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ we submit that 
a wide liberty of belief should be allowed with regard to the mode 
and attendant circumstances of both. 

(V.) We believe that real study, thought, and discussion will 
be discouraged if clergymen, who, in matters not affecting the 
essential truth of Christianity, arrive at conclusions which ave 
opposed to traditional or momentarily dominant opinions are to 
be removed from their offices or denounced as dishonest for 
retaining them. We venture to recall to your Lordships tie 
dictum of Archbishop Temple, ‘If the conclusions are prescribed, 
the study is precluded.’ 

(VL.) We dutifully and respectfully pray your Lordships to 
remember how often in the past, when the Episcopate or the Con- 
vocations have attempted to pronounce authoritatively upon 
scientific, critical, or historical questions, they have committed 
themselves to positions which are now by practically universal 
consent admitted to be untenabie.” 


The words quoted above show the true spirit of the Church 
of England, the spirit which gives her the right to be called 
both Christian and National. The claim to “the liberty of 
prophesying” is no new claim, but is embedded deep in the 
best traditions of our Church. It has prevailed whenever 
the Church of England has been strongest, most alive, and 
most worthy. We greatly wish we had space to give in full 
the names of the Council who sign the petition. We may 
mention, however, that Sir Charles Dyke Acland is the Presi- 
dent of the Churchmen’s Union, and Canon Papillon, of 
St. Albans, its Chairman. It should be noted that, though 
laymen are well represented on the Council, it is by no means 
a lay body. The majority, indeed, are clergymen. While 
clergymen and laymen can be found with enough courage and 
good sense to express the views set forth above, who dares to 
say that there is no hope for the Church of England? 


Friday's papers contain the text of the Report of the Select 
Committee of the Lords appointed to inquire into Lord Murray's 
Stock Exchange transactions. The matter cannot be dealt 
with adequately at short notice, and we therefore postpone 
comment till next week. But we may say that the findings 
of the Committee give strong support to the view expressed 
by the Spectator in regard to the individuals concerned and 
the attitude of delicacy and discretion which should be 
maintained by Ministers of State and all public servants in 
their Stock Exchange and other financial transactions 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Jan. 29th. 
Consols (2}) were on Thursday 75,°,—Friday week ¢4j 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A COMMON-SENSE SETTLEMENT. 


T really looks as if the problem of how to avoid civil 
war, which is the immediate Irish problem, were going 
to be settled on common-sense lines. That sounds 
almost too optimistic to be true, but certainly all the 
omens as we write are pointing that way. What we mean 
by common-sense lines can easily be explained. Ireland, 
we are told, demands Home Rule. Why, then, should she 
not have it? Because, when we look a little closer at the 
demand, we find that there is not one Ireland, but two 
Irelands. While the local majority in two-thirds of Ireland 
is strongly in favour of Home Rule, the local majority in 
the other third of Ireland is even more passionately 
determined not to have it, and is unquestionably prepared 
to go to the length of civil war rather than pass under the 
dominance of a Dublin Parliament. Therefore, if Home 
Rule is to be applied to the whole of Ireland, Home Rule 
must mean civil war. Is there no way out of this 
imbroglio? What has the man of common-sense to say 
in the matter? Clearly his answer—not, we admit, by any 
means necessarily the best answer, but the common-sense 
answer—would be : “ Let that part of Ireland which wants 
Ilome Rule have it, and let that part of Ireland which 
does not want it remain under the Parliament at 
Westminster. Apply the principles of self-government 
fairly and squarely, let the will of the local majority 
prevail, and stand by the result. That is the way to avoid 
civil war.” The common-sense settlement may not give 
us, and, in our own belief, will not give us, the best settle- 
ment of the Irish problem. That, we are as convinced as 
ever, is provided by the Union, and the Union alone. It 
does, however, give us relief from civil war, and we have 
come to such a pass that even a bad system for regulating 
the political relations between the two islands must seem a 
godsend as compared with the only other alternatives 
open—either the coercion of Ulster, or, what is only less 
bad, the failure to enforce a statute of the realm because 
of the inability of the Army to support the civil power 
without doing a great and grievous wrong to a portion of 
the community. It is true that we have not yet definitely 
got out of the wood by taking the miry, tortuous, obstacle- 
strewn road which leads out of it—a path liked by 
none, and full of the sense of tragedy for those who 
like Mr. Balfour and like ourselves, still believe firmly in the 
Union. None the less, the common-sense view undoubtedly 
dominated the House of Commons on Wednesday night, 
and was hailed by both parties as infinitely better than 
civil war. Therefore we have a right to conclude that it 
will be adopted. It is incredible, indeed, that, when men 
have gone so far as Mr. Bonar Law and Sir Edward Carson 
went in accepting Mr. Winston Churchill's offer, which, if 
not the offer of the Cabinet, is, we know from the Prime 
Minister's words, viewed by him and by the Cabinet 
with sympathy, the Government should draw _ back, 
especially as the alternative is the one which they dread 
so greatly—civil war. At any rate, we shall assume in 
what we are going to say to-day that Home Rule for 
that part of Ireland which wants it, and no Home Rule 
for that part of Ireland which does not want it, has been 
accepted as a governing consideration. The settlement, 
in this case, must follow the lines which have been so 
persistently urged in these columns. 

The moment the principle we have just set forth is 
accepted we are confronted with the problem: How are 
we to define the portion of Ireland which is to have Home 
Rule and the portion which is not to have it? Three 
schemes are before the country. The first, and that which 
is most favoured by the Ulstermen, is the “clean cut” of 
the whole Province of Ulster. The objection to this scheme 
is that the whole Province of Ulster cannot reasonably be 
ealled a homogeneous unit, for it includes the three Celtic 
and Roman Catholic counties of Donegal, Cavan, and 
Monaghan. The next proposal is that foreshadowed by the 
Government, in allowing for contracting-out by counties. 
(We do not mean even to discuss that piece of pedantic 
antiquarianism under which the city of Londonderry is 
to be treated as a separate county merely because it 
happens to bear that denomination. A tragic farce of 
that kind is undebatable.) This, in effect, means no 
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Home Rule for Antrim, Down, Armagh, and Londonde 
The objection to this proposal is that it would leaye 
bones of contention the two balancing counties of 
and Fermanagh. In these counties the popula 
equally divided between Roman Catholics and Pro 
testants, Nationalists and Loyalists. If a poll were to 
be taken, there would probably only be a majority of a 
hundred or two either way. These counties, however 
are by tradition, by history, and by sentiment part oi the 
homogeneous Protestant Ulster. It is conceivable that 
before Ulster armed it might have been possible to 
decide the matter within these counties by a Referendum 
vote. But now that they contain something like twent 
thousand armed men, ready to fight rather than allow 
their severance from the excluded area, it would be an act 
of madness to treat them as separate entities. Eyep 
if the rest of Ulster were willing to let them go, wise 
statesmanship in England must protest against the 
sacrifice. There could not be even temporary stability in a 
settlement which left them under a Dublin Parliament. 

We see, therefore, that neither the plan of excluding 
the whole of Ulster nor the plan of excluding only the 
four counties is practical politics. If common-sense js 
to be applied, not merely to the general principle, but 
to the details for carrying it out, it will unquestion- 
ably be found that the right way to do the business 
is to decide that the area which ought to be asked 
whether it will go under a Dublin Parliament or remain 
under the Parliament at Westminster must be the 
homogeneous Ulster—the area which is known as the 
six counties, Antrim, Armagh, Derry, Down, Tyrone, and 
Fermanagh. These six counties make up a bon/-fide 
homogeneous community, and it is in that community 
that a Referendum on the point of staying out or coming in 
can most reasonably and justly be held. This homogeneous 
Ulster, voting as a whole, would not only undoubted] decide 
upon remaining under the Parliament at Westminster, 
but the decision would be one which could be carried out 
without any great difficulty. It is true that Protestant 
minorities in Donegal, Cavan, and Monaghan would have 
to be placed under the rule of the Dublin Parliament, 
but those minorities, it must be admitted, are not large 
enough to give the counties in question a claim to form 
part of the homogeneous Ulster. For ourselves, we need 
hardly say that we should deeply regret to see the 
plan of holding a Referendum dropped. We want to 
accustom the people of the United Kingdom to the idea 
of a Referendum, and therefore we should value very 
greatly its application to the homogeneous area of the six 
counties. But since our first object just now is, and 
must be, the avoidance of strife and friction, we are bound 
to say that we think that in the present excited condition 
of Ulster it would be better to abandon the idea of holding 
a poll and make a “clean cut” of the homogeneous Ulster. 
On this matter, however, nobody should attempt to 
dogmatize. If any considerable section of people, either 
outside or inside the six counties, demand a Referendum 
within that area, by all means let it be taken. 

The next point of detail to which the principle of the 
common-sense settlement must be applied is that of the 
time-limit. Here it is quite clear that the proposed 
period of six years must be abandoned. It is absolutely 
contrary to common-sense to mock people by allowing 
them to contract out of the Bill, and then to tell them that 
their decision to remain under the Parliament at West- 
minster is to have no effect after six years. We might as 
well have told the Irish tenant farmers that they were to 
be turned into freeholders under the Purchase Act, but 
that after six years they were once again to become 
tenant farmers under their old landlords. A common- 
sense settlement can never tolerate the time-limit. It isan 
impossible condition, meant, we cannot help believing, to 
wreck rather than facilitate a settlement. Finally comes 
the question tc which the advocates of Federalism attach so 
much importance. ‘They desire to place on record that the 
exclusion of North-East Ulster from the operation of the 
present Home Rule Bill is not to preclude at some future 
date the possibility of including Ireland in a general 
Federal system as a single unit. What has common-sense 
to say to that? We are not Federalists, and, further, we 
believe that the whole tendency of modern legislation and 
of modern State finance, with its ideal of the common 
purse, is strongly opposed to Fegleralism. That, however, 
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1ich time may prove right or wrong. At 
rate, we see no grounds of common-sense for cavilling 
roe Federal condition. All that it means, in fact, 
e the truism that, if Parliament at some future date 
FY ides to take the Federal plunge, nobody will have the 
right to refuse adherence to Federalism on the ground 
that Exclusion was granted in 1914. In a word, the 
hands of Parliament would not be tied by the present 
Seteabtedly that is common-sense, and undoubtedly, 
also, Sir Edward Carson was talking common-sense when he 
said that, if the Nationalist scheme of government proved 
an unqualified success, the men of North-East Ulster 
would be willing enough to be given a share in that 
success. No sensible man, certainly no man of busi- 
ness like the Ulsterman, would ever be so foolish as 
to cut himself off from the possibility of a future 
benefit, even though at the moment he was extremely 
sceptical as to the possibility of such a benefit ever accruing. 
Unquestionably, if the Nationalists can make Home Rule 
as great a success as they declare they can, they will find 
the excluded North-East Ulster doing what those States 
of the American Union which stood out for a time from 
the Union did—eagerly coming in after a few years’ proof 
of its benefits. It is not common-sense to regard the pro- 
posal to avoid civil war by Exclusion as an insurmountable 
obstacle either to Inclusion by consent in the future, or to 
a scheme of Federalism in which Ireland might be a single 
unit. The acceptance of the principle of Exclusion, without 
prejudice to Federalism, will injure no cause and no man. 


jg an opinion wl 





NO ONE WINS. 


F a settlement is reached on the common-sense lines 
which we have discussed above, it will undoubtedly 
be a neutral-tinted settlement. Nobody will have got what 
he wanted. Everyone will have been disappointed except 
in the one essential matter—the avoidance of civil war. 
English and Scottish Unionists, as Mr. Balfour showed 
clearly in his pathetic speech, will be the most deeply dis- 
appointed of all—will be the heaviest losers. We have 
always held, and we still hold, that the incorporating Union 
provides the only sound and permanent settlement of the 
Irish problem, the only settlement which will secure true 
prosperity to Ireland. The Union has already brought to 
Ireland more social welfare than she ever attained before 
in her whole history. At this moment Southern Ireland is 
one of the really prosperous parts of the Empire. Agricul- 
ture is something of a tragic industry in most countries, 
but in Ireland it actually flourishes. The possibility that 
a state of things so admirable may be destroyed, as we 
fear it may be, by Home Rule cannot but fill Unionists 
like ourselves with an acute sense of sorrow. We are bound, 
however, to recognize facts, and to say that, disquieting 
as the prospect is, it is at any rate better than civil war. 
We need not dwell upon the feelings of the Ulstermen of 
the six counties. They will naturally experience a sense 
of something deeper and more bitter than disappoint- 
ment at the idea of being forced, as they will be 
inclined to think, to forsake the Protestant Covenanters 
of the three Roman Catholic counties of Ulster. Their 
acquiescence in the settlement is bound, therefore, to 
be embittered. They must remember, however, that civil 
war would be infinitely worse for the Protestants in the 
three counties of Monaghan, Cavan, and Donegal, and 
also for the Protestants throughout the South and West 
of Ireland, than what they now look upon as something 
approaching desertion. By accepting Exclusion they are 
really doing what is best for the Protestants of the rest of 
Ireland as well as for themselves, and this the Protestants 
of the South and West are beginning to see. No doubt 
they would have much preferred, as we should have pre- 
ferred, the Union and the status quo, but the issue of the 
maintenance of the Union has been swallowed up in the 
larger issue of trying to avoid civil war. 

For the Liberal Party as a whole the settlement, if it is 
achieved, will bring much less disappointment. They 
wanted, no doubt, to satisfy the Nationalists to the 
full, but the great bulk of them have never been 
strong Home Rulers on the merits. A very large 
Dumber, indeed, will in secret be exceedingly relieved 
at not having to attempt the horrible task of coercing 





the Protestants of the North. In truth, though they may 
not think it politic to proclaim the fact, the Liberals are 
the people who will have most cause to rejoice in an 
Exclusion settlement. 

A word must also be said about the Nationalists. They 
will, no doubt, profess themselves deeply chagrined at the 
breaking up of the unity of Ireland, but the wiser heads 
among them may well be content to escape the appalling 
difficulties presented by any attempt to govern the North 
against its will. Even if we are able to conceive coercion 
by the Imperial Parliament as ultimately successful, it 
could only be so after the North had been drenched in 
blood and thousands of its population killed or driven 
out of the island. The sullen and ruined inhabitants of 
North-East Ulster, however strongly coerced, and however 
much at the mercy of the Dublin Parliament, would not 
be pleasant bedfellows. But if a common-sense settlement 
is to prevail, the Nationalists who really believe in their 
cause may indulge the feeling that within a very few 
years they will have established so brilliant a record 
for good government in the South and West that they 
will have the Ulster people actually knocking at their 
doors and admitting that they do things far better in 
Dublin than in London, and that therefore the proper kind 
of union for them is a union with the rest of Ireland. For 
ourselves, we venture to predict that such a state of things 
will never be attained, but then we are not Home Rulers. The 
Nationalist, on the contrary, if he is sincere, and if he does 
not want Ulster included merely to pay off old grudges 
and to humble and oppress the Ulstermen, is bound to hold 
that he will be able to woo and win the people of the 
North. If common-sense is to preside over the settle- 
ment, it must be admitted that the Liberals, and still 
more the Nationalists, will be the chief practical 
beneficiaries. 

Two points still remain to be noticed. We have already 
shown in these columns what are the consequential 
amendments which will be required if the six counties are 
excluded, and need say no more on that head, except that 
we—and here we believe we speak for all Unionists—shall 
not attempt to haggle over the financial adjustment. The 
other point is as to the best way of making the Exclusion 
amendments. On the whole, we think the best plan, and 
the plan which is least likely to lead to friction, will be 
to allow the Bill in its present form to go through under 
the Parliament Act, but to pass pari passu an ordinary 
Bill containing the Exclusion clauses and the consequential 
amendments. That, no doubt, seems a clumsy plan, but it 
will have this advantage. The Nationalists will be able to 
save their face with their supporters in America by point- 
ing out that they have not assented to the Exclusion of 
the six counties, and that therefore they have incurred no 
responsibility for that settlement. This plan will also 
enable the neo-Federalists to give the Exclusion of Ulster 
that Federalist complexion to which they attach so much 
importance. They might, for example, insert a preamble 
in the amending Act setting forth that, till Parliament 
shall make provision for a Federal system for the whole 
of the United Kingdom, it is advisable to exclude the six 
counties, and to make certain consequential amendments 
in the Home Rule Bill. The Home Rule Bill and the 
amending Bill could then receive the Royal Assent 
on the same day—the Home Rule Bill having the 
priority by a few hours. There may be arguments 
against this suggestion which have not occurred to 
us, but, as at present advised, it seems to us tho 
best way of managing the business. 

All we need say in conclusion is to express the hope 
that the “conversations,” which we presume have already 
begun, will be conducted to a successful issue. But 
if this desirable end is to be reached, the parties to 
the conversations must keep the supreme object always 
before their eyes. They must remember that what 
they are engaged upon is not the formation of an ideal 
csovernment for Ireland, but the avoidance of civil war. 
That is the supreme aim. Everything must be sacrifice! 
to it. If they leave in the Bill any bond-fide ground 
for a resort to arms by the Ulstermen, they will have 
failed, even if they have also produced what is per ss 
an ideal system of Home Rule. Better a ragged Bill 
and no risk of civil war than a well-made Bill 


and a loophole for coercion aud for an appeal to 
arms. 






















THE ISSUES IN MEXICO. 
NEW factor has appeared in the Mexican affair, which 
may either ease President Wilson’s difficulties or 
appreciably add to them. We do not pretend to be 
optimistic. On Sunday last Argentina, Brazil, and Chile 
offered to mediate between the United States and Mexico, 
and Mr. Wilson gratefully accepted the offer. On Monday 
General Huerta informed the United States that he also 
accepted the offer. There is nothing surprising in this. 
Neither the United States nor General Huerta could well 
have done otherwise. Mr. Wilson would have placed him- 
self in a vulnerable relation to the Republics of South 
America if he had snubbed them; and he is glad, moreover, 
to catch at any straw. As for General Huerta, he had a 
variety of reasons for agreeing to the proposal, and could 
not easily have found one for refusing it. He must feel, 
for example, that every diplomatic movement to which he 
is made a party is another step towards the practical 
recognition of his authority. Again, such sympathy from 
the outside as he enjoys depends upon the correctness 
of his conduct; and as he knows this very well, he 
is not likely to spoil the contrast, so favourable to 
himself so far, between his own reasonableness and 
the barbarous behaviour of the Constitutional leaders 
with whom Mr. Wilson has tried to form an unhappy 
alliance. Again, he is no doubt glad to have time to 
improve his defences. Yet agaia, he is diplomatically 
wise to associate himself with the South American Re- 
publics, who notoriously share the suspicion and dislike 
with which he regards the latest developments of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

The number of reasons which General Huerta could name 
for consenting in principle to the idea of mediation is a 
measure of the difficulties which mediation may unfold for 
Mr. Wilson. To begin with, if any kind of formal agreement 
between General Huerta and the United States were effected 
at the instance of what is conveniently called the A.B.C. 
group, Mr. Wilson would have substantially abandoned his 
policy, the whole point of which, so far as we have been 
able to understand it, is that “ Huerta must go.” But if 
Mr. Wilson insists on the “ elimination” of General Huerta 
as a condition of mediation, it can hardly be expected that 
General Huerta will proceed with the business. No one 
abolishes himself—unless, of course, he commits suicide, 
which, even in a political sense, General Huerta does 
not apparently in the least wish to do. In fine, 
the only obvious line of success in these proposed 
negotiations is a line which Mr. Wilson has absolutely 
barred. And then behind the immediate services of 
the A.B.C. group lies all the uneasy feeling, which 
we have already mentioned, of the South American 
Republics about the Monroe Doctrine. Of course they 
want to get rid of the nightmare that the United States 
has the desire or the ability to establish an hegemony of 
South America. Here is surely an opportunity for testing 
the meaning or the resolution, as the case may be, of the 
United States. The South American Republics want safety 
and prestige. They may get some sort of guarantee of 
immunity from interference if they angle for it cleverly 
during the negotiations. In any case, they will lose nothing 
in prestige by having put their good offices at the disposal 
of the United States, and they will gain a great deal if 
they should happily acquire the credit of having pulled 
the United States out of a mess. With such an achieve- 
ment to their credit they might go on to offer their services 
to remove the grievances of Colombia against the United 
States. It would be difficult for Mr. Wilson to rely upon 
any one of his well-known principles as an excuse for 
refusing such a further offer. Some arrangement, very 
inconvenient, or even damaging, to the United States might 
be projected, and Mr. Wilson would be able to repudiate 
it only at the cost of embroiling his relations with the 
Tatin Republics. For let us be quite sure of this, that ulti- 
mately, and very naturally, what the Southern Republics 
desire is not to glorify the United States, but to add to 
their own importance, security, and prosperity. An attempt 
to create a kind of Concert of the Western World, in which 
theoretically States of like authority would consult together 
to promote the interests and ensure the safety of North 
and South America as against the rest of the world, would 
be an extremely embarrassing scheme for Mr. Wilson. 
He is conscious now of a moral right to superintend 
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the Republics ; but if the Republics came in as his hel 
and counsellors that moral right would be disput ao 
every meeting. He would find that he was ine 
with people who pretended to an equality with the Unites 
States, and by no means deferred to her as a pat 
and uncertain quantity existing in severe isolation from 
themselves. Such are some of the possibilities that ma 
implied in the South American offer of mediation, 
It is useless to do more now than indicate hae 
because as we write it is not known what the terms of 
mediation are. The representatives of the A.B.C. States 
must, of course, express the feeling of the people bebind 
them, and, if we may judge from demonstrations jp 
Uruguay, the feeling in South America is hotly in favour 
of Mexico, as the victim of the United States, 

The new phase of the Mexican crisis has done nothino 
to change the essential fact that the ostensible dispute 
between Mr. Wilson and General Huerta as to the form 
salute shall take really covers a vastly wider dispute, 
There is a conflict of will between the two countries, 
Mr. Wilson wants to dictate to Mexico, and Mexico 
refuses dictation. We wish that we could see any 
sign that Mr. Wilson recognizes the cu!-de-sae character 
of his policy. He harps on the removal of General Huerta 
whom he isolates from the rest of the Mexican people. 
But if he should succeed in manceuvring General Huerta, 
out of his office, what then? Mr. Wilson has persisted in 
his courtship of the Constitutionalists, and it is hoped that 
if the war should continue they will remain neutral. But 
the downfall of General Huerta would make way for the rise 
of either General Carranza or General Viila—probably the 
latter, as he is evidently the stronger personality. What 
an appalling prospect! After the shedding of much blood 
andthespread ofruin through all therichest parts of Mexico, 
the affairs of the country would be in the hands of a proved 
murderer, looter, and torturer! Look at the matter how we 
may, we cannot help hoping that Mr. Wilson will definitely 
renounce the pursuit of phantoms, and grasp the fact 
that he must either eat all his words and let Mexico 
govern herself in her own way, or else conduct the war 
systematically with a view to the occupation of the whole 
country. 

Day after day the logic of circumstances forces Mr, 
Wilson to some new surrender of his original intentions 
Vera Cruz, although occupied by marines, was to be left 
in the charge of a Mexican municipality. But that has 
proved impossible; an American Governor has been 
appointed, the American flag has been hoisted, and 
troops have been added to the marines, so that there 
are now some ten thousand men in possession of the 
port. The reports of the killing ot Americans in 
Mexico City and the destruction of American property have 
happily turned out to be untrue. Undoubtedly many 
Americans were left in the interior in positions of peril 
and in much anxiety. A feature of the work has been the 
help rendered to those persons by British diplomatists and 
by expeditionary parties of unarmed British sailors. English- 
men and Americans may air their jealousies freely when no 
great harm is done by the pastime, but when trouble is in 
the wind they always stand by one another. Their 
instincts will even cause them to ignore when necessary all 
technicalities which hamper their community of purpose 
and interest. The American naval officer who, when his 
country was at peace with China, lent the aid of his boats 
in order to assist hard-pressed Englishmen, remarking that 
blood was thicker than water, is the type of our kinship. 
Every Englishman wants to see the United States safely 
and honourably delivered from this Mexican tangle. W hat 
we say in criticism is criticism of method, not of aim. 
If Mr. Wilson would make up his mind to conquer and 
administer Mexico, for a time at all events, we should 
rejoice in his undertaking, for the simple reason that we 
prefer civilization to barbarism, and believe that the United 
States is competent for the task. 





PORTUGUESE SLAVERY. 
FP XHOSE of our readers who are interested in freeing this 
country from the responsibility, owing to our pro- 
tective alliance with Portugal, of helping to maintain what 
is slavery except in name, will remember the tone of the 
last two White Papers published by the Foreign Oilice, 
and also of the official speeches in the debate in the 
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House of Commons. A distinct attempt was then made 
by the Foreign Office to whitewash the Portuguese system, 
and to represent it as a more or less genuine form of 
sontract labour, open possibly to some criticisms and 
objections, but stilla system which it would be grossly unfair 
tocall slavery. As a special side-support to this optimistic 
attitude, the Government actually inserted in the White 
Papers pleas by British officials which were in spirit similar 
to those by which slavery used to be defended in the 
Southern States of America. “Somebody,” it was in 
effect argued, “ must do the work, and the blacks 
will not do it without being compelled. Therefore 
there must be some sort of compulsion. Besides, the 
blacks are much happier when at work, and do not 
really know what is good forthem. Otherwise, they would 
appreciate the excellent food and sanitary arrangements 
provided by their masters on the Cocoa Islands.” The 
argunentum ad feminam was even snatched at to support 
the cause of slavery, and we were judiciously reminded 
that if somebody did not make these lazy devils work they 
would oppress their womenfolk and make them work. 
Indeed, it almost came to the suggestion that to enslave a 
black man or to hold him to forced labour was a kind of 
virtue, since it obliged him to keep his hands off the poor 
unfortunate women of his tribe, &., Xe. 

This week a further batch of correspondence respecting 
contract labour in Portuguese West Africa has been 
issued. We confess we turned to it with a considerable 
amount of anxiety lest we should find more evidences of 
the spirit we have just described, and of the desire to 
buttress the Portuguese system by sophistical arguments 
jn favour of forced labour. On the whole, however, we are 
bound to say that the new White Paper is very much better 
than we expected. Indeed, it almost looks as if somebody 
at the Foreign Office had said that the apologists of slavery 
had had a quite long enough innings, and that they now 
ought to “ declare ” and give the other side a chance to knock 
up some runs and maintain the fine old principle of the 
Union Jack disdaining to wave over the slave, and so forth. 
To show that the “old firm” is now in, the White Paper 
leads off with a letter by the secretary to the Baptist 
Missionary Society, quoting a letter from Mr. Thomas, 
one of the Baptist missionaries. The letter by Mr. 
Thomas, which appears to have been written in the winter 
of 1912, contains the following passages :— 

“Since sending the last reply to Consul Smallbones, a company 
of 104 men have been marched past our station en route to Noki 
for Cabinda. When questioned some of them said they were 
being compelled to go, and others that they were going to their 
deaths. We have little doubt that they were recruited by 
methods which are open to very grave question, as rumours have 
reached us of towns being burned, and of men being taken on the 
market without being allowed to return home. The company 
which went to Cabinds, were under the charge of Senhor Paul 
Moreira armed with a rifle, and two policemen also armed. Dr. 
Gamble, in conversation with Senhor Paul, understood him to say 
that the men had to go whether they wanted to or not. He was 
also informed by the treasurer here that the resident and Senhor 
Paul are to receive 1} fr. (about) each for every man’s passport, 
and the secretary (Senhor Paul) 2} fr. per man brought from the 
towns, as well as extra for taking them to Noki. This is the first 
instalment out of 300 they are hoping to recruit, but the people 
are getting disturbed and anxious, and are writing to us for 
guidance and assurances. We are careful to say nothing which 
will bring them or ourselves in conflict with the authorities, as we 
are hoping that the British representative at Loanda will carefully 
watch against any infringement of the safeguards set by the 
Berlin Treaty. They have made reforms in San Thomé and else- 
where in response to the agitation at home; we trust it is not 
their intention to transfer the evils to Cabinda and the districts 
around here, It is a great temptation to poorly and irregularly 
paid officials, who have almost absolute power, to put the screw 
on when they are to profit financially by it.” 

This letter speaks for itself. We may congratulate Mr. 
Thomas on the gift of prophecy. The partial mitigation 
of the evils complained of at San Thomé has unfortu- 
nately only led to their transference to other portions of 
the Portuguese dominions. Again, while the private 
kidnapper has to some extent been put down, his place 
has, in certain cases, been taken by Portuguese officials 
acting under the plea that labour must be found for the 
islands, and that as, owing to the misplaced energy of 
English busybodies, private enterprise has broken down, 
the omission must be made good by State action. The 
State claims the right to compel its subjects to do work 
Which is absolutely necessary for the good of the com- 
munity, Therefore the State cannot be blamed if it 





undertakes the work of supplying the planters with 
labour. 

In a week so full of important events at home and 
abroad, we cannot find space for a long analysis of the 
White Paper. We must, however, draw special attention 
to the very remarkable despatch from Vice-Consul 
Smallbones to Sir Edward Grey, dated San Thomé, 
April 29th, 1913. The letter in question deals with 
repatriation and the attempts to make the natives re- 
contract, which have always rendered repatriation a farce, 
in regard to this amazing report, we can only say that it 
justifies in every way the action and the protests of the 
Anti-Slavery Society. That Society has again and again 
pointed out how easy it is to make a farce of the repatria- 
tion system upon which our Government have plumed 
themselves so much, and which they have repeatedly 
quoted as a proof of the bona fides of the Portuguese 
authorities. Repatriation used to be the magic word with 
which, like the child in the story, the British Govern- 
ment put themselves to sleep, while the Foreign Office 
officials murmured gently: “The Portuguese are doing 
their best; indeed they are.” Now, however, the Govern- 
ment, apparently acting, as we have said, on the principle of 
“Give the other side an innings,” have let Consul Smallbones 
loose to show us what repatriation really means. The 
first paragraph in his letter describes a typical attempt to 
cheat the slaves of their repatriation rights :— 

“On the 2nd instant twenty-nine ‘servigaes’ were presented to 
the curador on tho plantation ‘Bela Vista,’ the property of the 
Marquez de Valle Flor. They had finished only one contract of 
five years, made in Benguella. The curador’s interpreter was not 
present, but the administrator said the men understood Portuguese 
well, The curador asked the usual questions, but the ‘servigaes’ 
seemed frightened and only answered ‘ Yes, Sir,’ to every question 
they were asked. The administrator kept on interfering and 
suggesting answers to the men, until he was told very sharply to 
keep quiet. The curador decided not to recontract these men 
until an interpreter had arrived, and we proceeded to the planta- 
tion ‘Campo das Larangeiras,’ belonging to a Senhor Raposo. It 
employs some eighty ‘servigaes,’ eighteen of whom were presented 
to the curador. Senhor Raposo himself told the men to do as 
they liked, to stay on or to return to Angola, and used little 
persuasion, except promising a dash to those who would stay with 
him. None recontracted.” 


Here is another extract from the letter :— 


“On the 5th, in the morning, 389 ‘servicaes’ out of a total of 
2,300 employed were presented to the curador on the plantation 
‘Agua Izé,’ belonging to the Sociedade Agricola da Ilha do 
Principe. They were called in in lots of ten, and questioned in 
the usual manner whether they wished to make fresh contracts. 
Almost every one started with the emphatic declaration that their 
master was very good, that they were well treated and well kept. 
They said they only wanted to go home to see their native places 
and families, and that they would then return to the plantation. 
The manager, on the other hand, declared that no man who once 
left the plantation would be allowed to return to it, and that if 
they left, they left for good. Nothing would shake their deter- 
mination to leave, About eighty were questioned individually, 
but only one old woman accepted a contract. They were then all 
lined up, and the manager and his staff worked hard to get some 
volunteers to stay on. All their efforts were in vain. Even a 
woman who had had both her legs amputated below the knee 
insisted on wobbling on her hideous stumps to her native country, 
and a man whom also an accident on the plantation had deprived 
of both legs faced cheerfully the perils of the journey clinging to 
the back of a sturdy friend. The curador decided that they would 
be repatriated in monthly batches of 100, beginning in May. 
During lunch-time apparently about 200 of these ‘servigaes’ 
fled from the plantation to the city, under the impression that 
they could bo repatriated at once, or at least that they could wait 
in the town for their turn. The authorities are, however, unable 
to feed and lodge all the ‘servicaecs’ who are waiting to be 
repatriated. A message was sent by the curador to the authorities 
in the town, and the next day these ‘ servicaes’ were brought back 
to ‘Agua Izé’ by a steamer escorted by thirteen native soldiers 
with fixed bayonets and a white sergeant. I understand they had 
offered no resistance. After those ‘servigaes’ had fled on the 5th 
some came and asked to be recontracted. All who had stayed were 
submitted by the manager, his wife, and the staff to every kind of 
gentle persuasion they could think of. They wero offered two 
weeks’ holiday at full pay and a considerable sum as a dash, 
Eighty-seven recontracted that day. Some returned when they 
were half-way to the town and were overtaken by a thunderstorm ; 
the military escort probably did the rest. I understand that all 
but twenty-nine of the 389 have by now recontracted. It is 
obvious that very considerable pressure was brought to bear on 
these people. That such pressure is a blessing to the old and 
crippled may be conceded. But it is not legitimate.” 


Consul Smallbones’s letter concludes with the following 
paragraphs :— 

“It will be noticed from my preceding despatch on this subject 
that the percentage of those who wished to be repatriated was 
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much lower at the beginning of this year, i.c., before either the 
new curador or I arrived. I have no definite explanation for this 
fact, but I understand that the acting curador was of opinion that 
the ‘servicaes’ should, if possible, be induced to recontract. It 
also seems as if the authorities had not been satisfied with his mode 
of procedure, as the present curador was made to come to San Thomé 
at once, although he was about to be married in Lisbon. 

I am satisfied that repatriation is at present being carried out 
loyally and in the right spirit. But I venture to think that this 
is only the paying off of a debt long overdue. From what I have 
been able to gather, all the ‘ servicaes’ I have now seen were bought 
in the province of Angola; their original contract was a sham, and 
the renewed contracts were a farce. I have made this statement many 
atime to those who should be the first to repudiate it—the repre- 
sentatives of the planters who benefited by this system and those of 
the Government who had tolerated it—and I regret to say that its 
correctness was never denied. The expired contracts I have seen were 
all deliberate untruths, as fay as they stated that the ‘ servical * had 
appeared before the curador and had freely declared his intention to 
enter into an engagement with his employer. Nothing of the kind 
happened. On previous occasions of recontracting, the ‘ servicaes’ 
were merely lined up for inspection by the curador, and the contracts 
were then signed by the planter and curador. The ‘servical’ never 
even heard that he was supposed to have made a new contract,” 

It will be seen from the passage we have italicized that 
Jonsul Smallbones exactly adopts and endorses the whole 
ease of the Anti-Slavery Society—namely, that the wretched 
labourers were bought like cattle, that the original 
contract for service was a sham, and that the renewed con- 
tracts area farce. We note, of course, Consul Smallbones’s 
declaration that repatriation is at present being carried 
out loyally and in the right spirit. It would not, how- 
ever, be prudent, in view of the past, to feel any very 
great confidence that the better state of affairs will 
continue. It is to everybody’s interest (as they conceive 
their interest on the islands) to keep the slaves on the 
plantations and at work, and the moment there were any 
signs of public opinion here cooling in the matter the old 
evils would begin again. It is more than likely, indeed, that 
they have already begun, for, as will be seen, the Consul’s 
report is a year old. 

We have not been able to deal with more than a small 
section of the very grave admissions made by the Foreign 
Office in the new White Paper. What remains unnoticed 
by us is, however, quite as important as what has been 
noticed, and to these portions we must refer our readers. 
We sincerely hope that the Anti-Slavery Society will be 
able to get the whole matter of slavery and kidnapping and 
slave-hunting and of the repatriation scandal placed before 
Parliament without delay. Consul Smallbones’s report gives 
them ample ground for demanding a clear statement from 
the Government. And here let us once more remind our 
readers that we have a perfect right in this matter to put 
pressure upon the Portuguese Government, and in doing 
so are not in the least infringing the salutary rule as to 
not interfering with our neighbours’ private affairs. 
Portugal enjoys the absolute protection of Great Britain 
m regard to her Colonial possessions. As long as the 
Alliance lasts we are obliged to defend them and to keep 
Portugal in possession of them. ‘That places upon us 
n tremendous responsibility. At present, owing to our 
Alliance, we are keeping a slave State in possession of 
slave-cursed territory. Therefore we say : Either Portugal 
must put her house in order, and at once, or we must 
abandon the Alliance. If things remain as they are, the 
guilt of slavery must fall upon our Government, and upon 
every Briton who has a Parliamentary vote. 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 
Vy J E have received, under the title of A Study of Victor 
Hugo's “ Les Misérables,” a pamphlet containing five 
urticles which were originally contributed to the Spectator by 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, and which have been reprinted 
for private circulation. A brief introduction explains how a 
long search was made for these missing articles—which are 
among the earliest example of Swinburne’s prose—and how at 
length they were discovered in the Spectator of 1862. An 
extract from a letter of Swinburne’s which provided the 
clue for the discovery informs us that Swinburne disapproved 
of the Spectator’s methods of dealing with its contributors, 
and also of its principles, which offended his moral sense. 
On the first point we need say nothing, but as to the 
second it may be worth while to remark that in 1862 the 
Spectator was risking ruin by unequivocally commending 
the cause of the North in the American Civil War— 
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& cause which was unpopular with the richer classes and 
with London society at the beginning of the war but 
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eventually was almost universally recognized as standing 
“hae " $ 

for justice and truth. The first of the five articles 
is comparatively formal and stilted, while the others are 
filled with the easy play of Swinburne’s imagination and 
marked by his vigorous choice of words. It is suggested 
that we can here trace the development of his style, as he 
learned to write in prose. For our part, we suspect that 
the interval between the first and second articles was too short 
to account for sucha highly appreciable change. It seems more 
likely that Swinburne in his first article supposed that he was 
writing in the manner in which the editors of the Spectator 
would wish him to write. It isa common experience for the 
character—or supposed character—of a journal to react upon 
the method and thought of a contributor, just as in published 
correspondence one may generally detect: how the individuality 
of the recipient determines the cast of a letter. Conceivably 
between the first and second articles some communication 
passed between the editors and Swinburne. In that case, the 
editors may have explained—if Swinburne had not reached 
this just conclusion of his own accord—that it was not 
desirable for any writer to curb and check his natural fancies 
in deference to some assumed standard of rigidity. 

The discovery of the articles was well worth the paing 
spent on it. Swinburne’s veneration of Victor Hugo, 
and his penetrating analysis of the great Frenchman's 
workmanship and philosophy, illuminate for us the mind of 
the critic, while they give of the 
criticisms of the famous story that we have read, 
In his first paper Swinburne follows closely the movement 
of the story—deseribes with delight the character of the 
Bishop Myriel; retells the sacrifice of Fantine, who sells her 
hair and teeth and becomes an outcast of the streets in order 
to provide for her child; and sets forth the nature of Jean 
Valjean’s self-immolation when, rather than let an innocent 
man suffer, he steps down from his pinnacle of honoured 
philanthropist and confesses himself to be the ex-convict for 
whom the police are searching. Swinburne asks himself what 
purpose is served by all this narrative of buman misery. 
Victor Hugo himself says that his story cannot fail to be of 
use “so long as there shall exist through laws and manners a 
social damnation creating artificial hells in the midst of 
civilization, and complicating destiny, which is divine, with a 
human fatality.” Swinburne comments :— 

“No doubt much of this is true. Our imperfections do often 
reproduce themselves in a ghastly progeny of crime, with which 
we seem to be unconnected, and which only God can father on its 
true parents. The philanthropy that teaches us to educate that 
we may not have to correct, and to make reform the great object 
of punishment, can never be out of place. But sarely it is false to 
infer that laws and manners do in any eminent degree create a 
social damnation. Allowing that Jean Valjean was punished 
beyond his due, and so brutalized by punishment, we may yet 
fairly say that the era of Draconian legislation is passed, and 
that, after all, we must in this world look chiefly to acts, and 
leave the question of intention to heaven. The true preventive 
for all crimes that arise from necessity is the simple expedient of an 
efficient poor law, which M. Victor Hugo, like most Frenchmen 
not men of science, would probably regard with horror. For the 
man who, having the workhouse at hand, prefers stealing to 
breaking stones and a temporary separation from his family, we 
confess we have little pity. The case of Fantine’s ruin and deser- 
tion is no doubt more difficult. ‘The problem how to keep a young 
girl, who can earn a scanty but sufficient living by her needle, 
from preferring to live idly, expensively, and at the cost of her 
self-respect, with a young man whose dress and manners fascinate 
her, because they seem to indicate superiority, is one which no 
legislation can solve. But M. Victor Hugo is untrue to morality 
and to art when he entitles the latter period of Fantine’s career 
The Descent. Heseems toimply that if her seducer had pension d 
her, and she had been able to live on without selling herself, 
taking her old sin as matter of pleasant memory, she would have 
been a higher woman than she was as the strect pariah. To our- 
selves, Fantine, mutilating herself, sacrificing life and shame fi r 
her daughter, is on a higher moral level than Fantine dining 
happily at St. Cloud with her seducer and his friends. Nor — 
we see that matters would be much mended if the inequalities © 
social life could by any miracle be so far levelled that a womans 
love of refinement and indolence should no longer be inducemen’s 
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to her to prefer concubinage to marriage. Without reference to t 4 
fact that great disparity in the number of the sexes seems to leas 


us one most just 


ever 


under any circumstance to illicit connections, or to the argument 
that inequalities must always remain, and that a woman may 
well sell herself for refinement or even for money as for physic¢ 
beauty, we object absolutely to the idea that we can ext! 
b the morality of 
the feeble 
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vice by removing its opportunities. We want 
men, not the faultless movements of puppets, and 
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nce of the boy unacquainted with evil or unattracted by 
+=. of Jess value than the firm will that has learned in much 
it ferin to be its own law. It is strange that an artist like 
= waar Hugo should believe that there is any fatality in men’s 
= ners which can overbear a resolute conception of morality. 
aa etheus never falters from his purpose, though the vulture 
pares his liver, and the earth is heaving around him. Is it 
eared for our own century to proclaim that man, who seems to 
Sane conquered space, is yet powerless against his own appetites, 
and must bind himself that he may not rush upon the swerd? If 
so ‘Christus nos liberavit,’ the text M. Victor Hugo mournfully 
quotes, has indeed lost its meaning, or has brought death into the 





innoce 


world.” 
The excellent sense of these words is repeated in the fifth 
paper, where Swinburne returns to the question of punish- 
ment :— 

“The main purpose of this book is, perhaps, to plead for a 
yund and limitless compassion as the basis of the criminal 

system which—if it could be really compassion of so divine a kind 
as the Bishop of D *s—would, no doubt, bo in effect justice as 
well as compassion, because it would rend the conscience of the 
convict, and so bring with it the only penalty which is certain 
cure. But to base any system of criminal justice on the spurious 
compassion of ordinary administrators who, in their secret heart, 
see the guilt more in the social consequences than in itself, would 
assuredly be even less safe than to base it on the present rude 
but definite sense of law and social justice. We may improve on 
Sir Joshua Jebb, but a criminal system based on mere compassion 
would, we fear, be infinitely worse than his.” 

The main defects of Victor Hugo, in Swinburne’s opinion, 
may be summarized as follows. First, his humour, though it 
exists, is unequal to the function of informing all his work and 
preserving what ought to be its true proportions. His humour 
is an isolated thing ; often a thing of delicacy, but not an agent 
which mingles and regulates his ingredients. The second defect 
(though really this is a repetition of the same defect, because 
all want of proportion comes from the lack of an operative 
humour) is the failure to modulate, to recognize gradations of 
light and shade. Victor Hugo's conception of God is that of 
what Swinburne calls an “antithetical God,” who never dis- 
penses penalties or rewards in half-measures. All things ugly 
or beautiful, wretched or pleasant, are presented as violent 
contrasts of sordidness and radiance, of misery and ecstatic 
joy. Les Misérables is in forma drama, and, like other dramas, 
it has its villains. Oddly enough, Victor Hugo does justice 
to his villains—here, surely, is a moderation in a region where 
one least expects it. Swinburne’s criticism is nevertheless true ; 
minor accidents of method cannot be reckoned against an 
overwhelming tendency. Victor Hugo saw everything largely 
or not at all; he writes of a garden in a prolonged rhapsody 
of words which seems to exhaust all that could be said or 
thought about a garden; he describes the main sewer of Paris 
as a thing immense, menacing, and symbolic. There is always 
a conflict going on in all Victor Hugo's writings between the 
extremes of light and darkness, good and evil, strength and 
weakness, gloom and joy. Readers of Les Travailleurs de la 
Mer will remember, as an example, the fearful conflict between 
the man and the octopus—really a symbolic figure of the 
eternal struggle between men who win their living from the 
sea and the gigantic hostilities of Nature opposed to them. 
How strange that Swinburne, having condemned the riots of 
antithesis in Victor Hugo, should himself in his later prose 
have fallen into a habit of pressing antithesis to the point 
of obvious disfiguration—true, a verbal antithesis, and so 
different in sort from Victor Hugo’s, but still equally open to 
objection! 

Fora translator the difficulties of Victor Hugo’s style are 
most formidable. In very remarkable words Swinburne 
indicates them :— 

“This style of Victor Hugo’s is not easy to catch and reproduce 
efiectively. To find fault with it, lay a finger on the flaws and 
knots of it, set a mark against this or that phrase—even to seize 
on some salient point and hold it up in the way of parody—these 
are the easy things to do. It has singular alternations of fluent 
power and sharp condensed angular thought; moves now softly 
and freely, now with a sort of abrupt military step, a tight-laced, 
short-breathed kind of march, as it were; a style broken and split 
up into bright, hard fragments of spar, that have a painful sparkle 
in them, and rough, jagged notches and angles; then, again, it 
shifts into quite another likeness, becomes flexible, soft, sinuous, 
as the overgrowth of trees or grass; with # passionate eager 
beauty in it that dilates every word and sentence to the full; a 
feverish excess of blood, a tremulous intensity of life. It is hard 
at times to keep up with the pace of it; the very written words 
seem to have a conscience and a vitality in them, to heave and 
beat with the fever of excited thought, to quiver with actual 
Sensuous passion. Moreover, the style expands and opens up into 
Vast paragraphs, coherent, indeed, but only as water coheres; 
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‘tumbling, weltering spaces of sea with no good anchorage for 
miles,’ that drift the reader breathless out of reach of rope or 
Spar. 
But when Swinburne has said all, he remains a fervid wor- 
shipper of Victor Hugo's genius. He says of Les Misérables 
that this book, which is “enough of itself to cut six men’s 
reputations out of—to serve as a quarry of metal for celebrities 
to be built with—is but as a single stone in his house; one 
item out of the catalogue of his claims on the reverence and 
admiration of men as long as any books shall be read or 
written at all.” 

In conclusion, we must notice that Swinburne writes of 
Srowning’s “Sordello” as “our greatest modern English 
poem.” 





MISCHIEF-MAKERS. 

M ALEVOLENT mischief-makers are few though effective. 
4VYE Merely sly mischief-makers are common. But the 
malevolent and the sly do not account for nearly all the 
mischief that is made. A great mass lies at the door of 
the wayward, the careless, the curious, and the ostentatiously 
candid. Discretion is perhaps the better part of candour, 
but, as in the case of valour, it has often no connexion with 
it. It is necessary for the peace of any community that the 
majority of its members should say a good deal less than they 
think. Most people are entirely used to this small degree of 
self-suppression. It irks them no more than the wearing of 
hats or boots. On the other hand, there are those who never 
get used to any constraint whatever. They will say their say, 
come what may of it, and very often it is mischief which 
comes. In certain states of mind the relief of words is 
necessary to them. All that they know and all that they 
imagine they pour out when the fancy takes them, and while 
the mood is on them they may be said to think aloud. A 
strange medley of anger, whimsicality, and derisive criticism 
rushes out of their mouths. Much mischief within their 
circle may be traced to one of their occasional seizures, and 
they, if they find it out, are never in the least sorry. They 
are rather proud of what seems to them their exceptional 
spontaneity. 

But if mischief is made out of sheer waywardness, it is 
made out of mere carelessness also. Many men and women 
do not care in the least what impression they make by their 
words upon a stupid listener. They purposely disregard the 
presence of the intellectually uninitiated, just as some people 
disregard servants. The language of humour, of humorous 
cynicism or humorous exaggeration, is not understood by all 
and sundry. “So much the worse for them,” saya the 
humorist. Very often it is third persons who suffer by the 
misunderstanding. Much mischief may be traced to stuate- 
ments which were never for one instant intended to be 
believed; but some tiresome person believes and repeats them 
in good faith, and a fine crop of mischief is the result. There 
are certain jokes which cannot be safely made in the hearing 
of fools. Unfortunately, there are many jokers who do not 
apparently believe that fools have either ears or tongues, not 
to speak of appetites, for scandal. 

Probably curiosity is responsible for as much mischief- 
making as anything but wickedness. One person with a 
passion for asking questions will set a whole parish by the 
ears. Against an inveterate questioner almost any method 
of defence is considered lawful by uneducated people. If he 
goes among the poor, he will amass an immense quantity of 
false information. Less simple people will let him get a false 
impression from their silence, and the unwary will say a great 
deal of truth that they never meant to say at all. Men or 
women with the passion of curiosity upon them will always 
use their information as a means for getting more, and soon 
all sorts of mischief-breeding nonsense is in the air. It is 
difficult to stamp it out, because there is almost always truth 
in it—truth which the inquisitor’s unwary victims reproach 
themselves continually for having let fall under great mental 
discomfort. 

A good deal of mischief is quite unwittingly made by those 
strange people who love tg tease. They are not cruel, but 
they do love to hurt others a little, partly to make themselves 
important, partly out of a less innocent wish to know more 
than their acquaintance warrants of the person they are talking 
to. Preliminaries bore them. They look for the joint in each 





man’s social armour. They want to know what So-and-so 
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would be like off his guard. It is not a nice spirit which 
makes them act thus, but it is a spirit which now and then 
takes possession of some otherwise good people. We all do 
things when we are “possessed "—and who is not possessed 
at times ?—which in an exorcised state we should look down 
upon. Now and then the teasing spirit will suggest to the 
tormentor to repeat something he has heard said about his 
victim. Probably it will be nothing very unkind, unless he be 
a detestable person—and we are supposing that he is not—but 
it may easily quench a budding friendship, or leave a sharp 
recurrent pain, for all that. These sort of mischief-makers 
do not believe in the pain which comes of small wounds 
because they have not felt it. So far as such little ills are 
eoncerned, aggression makes for safety. 

We all, wherever we may live, in whatever station of life, 
have felt a longing to be what is called “in the know.” No 
one likes to be outside the inner circle which forms the “gold” 
of his own circle. It is not everyone who has the strength of 
mind to admit that he is never there. There are certain very 
likeable and respectable individuals who for various reasons 
are seldom admitted to anyone’s confidence. “I never hear 
any gossip,” they say if they are frank. Some of them say 
it with pleasure, meaning to imply that they are superior to 
tittle-tattle, but far more say it sadly. They do not know 
what it is in themselves which makes others afraid of 
them; they only know that it exists, and that they cannot 


help it. Asa rule, it is a species of pride, of which their 
friends and acquaintances are always conscious. These 
proud people accept their banishment as inevitable. There 


are others who rebel against it, and resent the result of their 
own defect of sympathy. They pretend to know more than 
they do, and no one can make this pretence for long without 
being let in for some actual falsehood. Mischief is made by 
these sad people, one might almost say, innocently, but once 
made the mischief becomes malignant, and they do as much 
harm as far worse men. As for the intentional strife-maker, the 
man who throws bones of contention and laughs at the suffer- 
ing he creates, it is not easy for the ordinary onlooker to 
understand his motives. He must be actuated by some dim 
distorted notion that when good men fall out bad men come 
by loot. Some vision of advantage must appear before his 
eyes. But it is impossible fully to explain him. There is a 
secret in the heart of the wicked not yet revealed toa mediocre 
world. 

Something which might be called mischief is constantly 
to be traced to people who think very well of themselves and 
believe that they are public-spirited. They have an instinctive 
wish to hit back and pay out any person who ever so 
inadvertently injures them; but among their friends they 
either dare not do so, or perhaps some better feeling restrains 
them. But let them go among strangers, especially strangers 
in a different class of life, and their spite gets the better of 
them. They are never so happy as when they are entering a 
complaint against someone—getting someone into bad odour 
with hischief. A halfpenny wrong change from a distracted 
*bus-conductor, who probably made an honest mistake, 
will give them a pound’s-worth of pleasure. They have 
not the imagination to enable them to realize that they have 
done a man harm in his career, besides discouraging and 
embittering him. They do not believe they are making mischief. 
They think they are preserving the Empire. Needless to say 
that if the public accepted all small injuries rather than 
take the trouble to set them right life would be unbearable. 
It is the duty of the educated to school the democracy in the 
matter of financial honour. But true as this may be and is, 
it remains true that endless suffering and bad feeling are 
created by the so-called public-spirited who have nothing 
better to do than to get their fellow-creatures into trouble. 
Such people ought to be kept during their whole lives in strictly 
subordinate positions. Nothing else will teach them how cruel 
it is to stir up suspicion between master and man. 

The most innocent of all mischief-makers are those 
managing persons and “‘scene-makers” who are always longing 
to bring about dramatic reconciliations. They like to bein the 
nidst of a quarrel, but to be there in safety and to pose there 
as benefacters. The real peacemaker either hides his good 
action, or in a businesslike manner frankly suggests a com- 
promise, setting himself diligently to satisfy both parties as 
far as possible without thought of his own réle. The poseur, 


on the contrary, being anxious about bis own advancement, and 








preoccupied by his own appearance in his part, frequently ends 
by irritating the combatants and making matters fay worse 
than before. If we look round among our friends for yea) 
peacemakers, we shall find that their action is for the most 
part preventive and inconspicuous. It is, however, certain 
that even numerically they are a very strong body of men, 
It is because of their unceasing activity that most of the 
mischief which is generated by malice or by accident comes to 
nothing. 





THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 
F ever we come to a fuller knowledge of the habits of 
our British migratory birds, we shall learn something, 
perhaps, of the influence which controls and restrains theip 
travels, as well as the impulse which urges them forward and 
abroad. What is it that makes the rhythm of their lives go 
precise and unvarying that we can depend, not merely on the 
month, but on the day and almost on the hour when we shall 
see or hear the first of our spring visitors? Why is it that 
there are certain places where we may be sure of seeing them, 
and other places, apparently exactly alike in character and 
situation, where they never come? Why is it that the 
wryneck, for instance, is so curiously local a bird, and is here 
and there entirely absent over quite large areas which, so far as 
we can tell, are as well fitted for it as others in which it js 
bold and common? Why is it, again, that the nightingale 
is so strangely limited in its choice of breeding-places? The 
nightingale suggests some of the most difficult and puzzling 
questions of all. 

Most of our migrants may rightly be called British, but the 
nightingale is almost absolutely English. It is unknown in 
Ireland, practically unknown in Wales, and there are only a 
few instances of its occurrence in Scotland. Even in England 
it is strictly limited. North of Yorkshire it is as rare as it is 
in Scotland, nor does it extend its range west of the Severn 
or into Cornwall. That it should not go far into the south- 
west might be easy to understand simply because of the heat, 
which might make some difference in the food supply; but 
why should it go no further north than Shropshire and York- 
shire when it breeds freely in Denmark and Sweden? Why 
is it that you can almost draw a straight line in some 
counties, such as Somerset, beyond which the nightin- 
gale will not go, and within which you may be sure of 
meeting it? It might have been supposed that the bird 
would extend its boundaries through mere pressure of 
numbers, for after so many years of protection it would 
naturally be expected to be more numerous than it was, say, 
thirty years ago. This is certainly the case, for instance, with 
a common bird like the kingfisher, which is a resident, and 
with rarer birds such as the Kentish plover, which is a migrant. 
But the numbers of nightingales do not, as a fact, seem to 
increase, and may even be diminishing. There are Nightingale 
Lanes and Nightingale Walks in some of our suburbs in 
which we may to-day see plenty of bricks and mortar, but do 
not hear nightingales. Like other migrants, nightingales—or 
some of them, at all events—come back in spring to the places 
where they were bred, and if their nesting-places are 
destroyed, they presumably go elsewhere. But where? We 
do not hear of them appearing year after year in fresh 
places where they have not been seen before. It is true 
that now and then a nightingale is found nesting in 4 
copse or a garden where it has not been noticed in other 
years, but there is no regular and certain onward and outward 
movement in its progress, such as we should expect to find if 
its numbers were increasing even by small degrees. On the 
contrary, it may be one of the most irregular of visitors, and 
for a year or two desert a familiar breeding-place, to return to 
exactly the same spot a season later. In any case, it will not 
be interfered with, nor can it be attracted from one locality 
to another. It will not alter or modify its habits to gratify 
experimenters. There is the well-known case on record of Sir 
John Sinclair, who, early in the last century, an old com- 
mentator on White's Selborne informs us, bought a number 
of nightingales’ eggs from a dealer in Covent Garden and 
put them in robins’ nests on his estate in Scotland; the 
young birds were duly hatched out, and were seen after 
they were fledged, but no nightingales came back to the 
estate the next season. 

The failure of one experiment, of course, does not prove thi 
all such experiments would fail; though it must be owned 
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that experiments with other migrant birds do not support 
the theory that the migratory instinct can in any way 
be diverted or developed. There have been attempts to 

‘ntroduce quail into Norfolk, for instance, but in the 
a n the birds have disappeared and not been seen again the 
sae spring. But Sir John Sinclair's experiment does 
a to establish one fact, for what it is worth, which is that 
nightingales can thrive on the same food as robins, or the 
parent robins would not have been able to rear their foster- 
children. Thisisa point worth bearing in mind in considering 
the theory that the distribution of the nightingale is deter- 
mined by some obscure factor governing the supply of food. 
There may be some such factor as this, but there is no definite 
evidence on the point; all that we can assert with any confidence 
seems to be applicable to other birds besides nightingales. It 
appears to be true, generally speaking, that there are more 
nightingales on chalk and clay soils than there are on sand, 
but that is also true of cuckoos and wrynecks, to take two 
migrants which come to us about the same time as the 
nightingale. The reason, probably, is the difference of the 
vegetable growth on the three soils. On chalk and clay there 
is thick undergrowth, On sand there are pine-trees and 
heather, and nightingales want neither. On light soil one 
of the trees most commonly planted is the larch, and though 
larch is a valuable forest tree considered as timber, it is almost 
useless so far as birds are concerned. Tits seem to find insect 
food of some kind in larch, spruce, Scotch fir, and other 
conifers, but other birds prefer deciduous trees, and do not 
come tolarch and pine plantations because the floor of the 
wood has no hospitality in it; there is only the bare expanse 
of pine-needles. The main characteristic of a pine wood 
in spring and summer is its silence; you can hear the 
lightest breeze in the tree-tops, but there are no birds 
singing. But go out of the pine wood down to a lower 
level, and bird life multiplies at once. Oaks are the 
safest and the most hospitable trees. They will allow other 
growths, thicket and flowers, under their branches, and there 
are probably more insects which feed on oak leaves than on 
any other forest tree. Other planted woodlands have obvious 
disadvantages. Hazel and Spanish chestnut, for instance, are 
cut and sold after so many seasons’ growth; so that you may 
have a nightingale nesting in a hazel coppice one year, and the 
next May, when there might have been a nest again, the cover 
has gone. Spanish chestnut has the additional disadvantage 
of killing other growth under it; there is nothing on the 
whole floor of a chestnut plantation but the dead leaves of last 
year, and as the stems of the trees themselves are bare near 
the ground, chestnut makes almost the coldest and least 
sheltered cover of all. Thickest, perhaps, where it grows at 
all, whether it is in a hedgerow or on wild ground, such as 
downland, is the hawthorn. Does not the nightingale really 
sing, as the old myth makes it sing, with the thorn in its heart ? 
It is when a nightingale is perched on a branch of blackthorn or 
whitethorn, or, it may be, gorse or wild plum, that you may 
get nearest to him and watch his throbbing throat pouring 
out its jets of song, careless of anything save the mere 
need of singing. If one could hope to attract nightingales 
with any certainty at all to new places, the first tree to plant, 
surely, would be the thorn. 

The idea of making a sanctuary in which nightingales 
should sing must have attracted many minds, but it offers, 
indeed, no easy problem. Sanctuaries are not to be made 
everywhere at will, as the experience of a hundred gar- 
deners has proved before now. Nightingales, for what- 
ever reason, do not care much for gardens, and prefer 
wilder places, where, it may be, they think they are safer 
from dogs and cats, and from wandering feet which 
would crush their low-built nests. Of course, in a real 
nightingale country, any coppice which was protected from 
marauding boys, and possibly from cats and other intruders, 
ought to hold nightingales in April and May. But there is 
another feature of sanctuaries besides the hospitality they 
offer to nightingales. Other birds find out sanctuaries, and 
they may be birds which are not wanted. Jays very soon 
discover where there are nests and eggs, and jays are the 
Worst enemies that any would-be sanctuary-maker has to con- 
tend with. They will tear out nest after nest, suck the eggs 
and kill the young birds, even when they are three parts 
grown. They are some of the most cunning birds alive, and 
extraordinarily difficult to stalk or shoot, or to out-mancuvre 








in any way at all. Over and over again the writer, trying to 
defend nests against the onslaught of jays, has been outwitted 
by these astonishingly clever birds. Tbe jay is there ina 
certain spot one moment; the next moment he is not there, 
and you have not seen him go. Possibly his habit of dropping 
and dipping as he flies enables him to escape when other more 
straightforward birds would be seen and shot; at all events, 
he is the most accomplished dodger of all the woods. He will 
also go long distances, perhaps as far as a mile, in search of 
nests and eggs, and he goes not alone, but ina company. In 
a word, if there is one point as to which a maker of sanctuaries 
will do well to assure himself beforehand, it is not so much the 
possible distribution of the nightingales in his district, but 
the geography of the jay. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE REFUGE OF THE TYRANT. 
(To tux Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—The discussion about gun-running in Ulster is tending 
to divert attention from what is, to Unionists, the real point 
at issue. Fierce language about bringing rebels to their 
senses has been the refuge of every tyrant since history 
began, and Mr. Churchill’s oration in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday night finds many parallels—e.g., the language used 
about the Scottish Covenanters by King Charles I. in 1637 and 
1638, and by the Ministers of Charles II. forty years later. 
History in these cases has laid the blame, not upon the rebels, 
but upon the men who drove them into rebellion, and the 
Unionist charge against his Majesty’s present advisers is just 
that they have driven a loyal and peaceful industrial popula- 
tion into open rebellion. No greater crime can be committed 
by any Government, Their condemnation lies in that simple 
fact.—I am, Sir, &c., Ropert 8. Rar. 
31 Lilybank Gardens, Glasgow. 





IRISH-AMERICANS AND HOME RULE, 
[To tus Epriror or tugs “ Srecrator.”’} 

S1rr,—An active life in New York and in a New England city 
during a period of thirty-five years (of which you, Sir, have 
some knowledge) enables me to confirm many of the state- 
ments of “American Friend” and of Mr. White in the 
Spectator of April 25th. The numerous Societies of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians and of the Clan-na-Gael in 
the cities on or near the Atlantic coast are organized for the 
avowed purpose of “unalterable opposition to anything less 
than an absolutely free and independent Ireland,” in the 
words of the Catholic Irish Societies of San Francisco which 
are quoted by Mr. White. It must not be forgotten that 
these Roman Catholic Societies are large contributors to the 
fund which is in the hands of the Irish Nationalists, and that 
“he who pays the piper has the right to call the tune.” 

Pending the accomplishment of their aim of an “ absolutely 
free and independent Ireland,” there is a settled determination 
to take advantage of every opportunity to create or promote 
friction between the Governments of America and Great 
Britain, in the hope, apparently, that the former will take up 
“Treland’s cause,” or for the purpose of wreaking vengeance on 
England for past wrongs. Hence we have the extraordinary 
paradox, that while the present English Government is engaged 
in giving to the Roman Catholic Irish that measure of “ Home 
Rule” which they want as a first step in the direction of 
“absolute independence,” their Transatlantic allies are array- 
ing themselves in opposition to President Wilson in his efforts 
to satisfy the protest of that same Government against the 
violation of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty in the matter of the 
Panama Tolls (Exemption Clause). In the vote of the Lower 
House of Congress on this question I have counted the names 
of no less than twenty-four Roman Catholic Irish-American 
members (at least twenty of whom were elected as supporters 
of the President) who voted against the measure which wae 
designed to remedy the breach of Treaty right against which 
the English Government has protested. Three of these 
gentlemen were born in Ireland: their leader was born in 
Galway. In the Senate the opposition to President Wilson is 
led by another Irish-American, Senator O'Gorman, who was 
also elected as a member of the President’s party. This Irish- 
American opposition is of so pronounced a character as to 
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draw out a caution from one or two more thoughtful of their 
race that its effect may injure the cause of “ Home Rule,” and 
to elicit from the New York Evening Post—a paper which has 
consistently favoured “ Home Rule ”—the comment: “ Instead 
of debate, we are treated to a prolonged Irish yell.”—I am, 
Sir, Xe., ANGLO-AMERICAN, 





THE NONCONFORMIST ATTITUDE. 
[To tux Epiton or tHe “Spectator.” | 

Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. H. Howard Lewis asks in 
last week’s Spectator why English Nonconformist Liberals 
support “a policy which has for its end the infliction of 
Roman Catholic rule upon their coreligionists in Ulster.’ 
May I ask why English Roman Catholic Conservatives sup- 
port a policy for the suppression of the national aspirations 
of their coreligionists in Ireland? In both cases it is obvious 
thatour respective political creeds, conscientiously held, alike by 
Nonconformist Liberal and Catholic Conservative, are a large 
factor in the matter; but there is an additional factor con- 
firming our political creeds—viz., the opinion that Home Rule 
will be eventually a positive advantage to Protestantism and a 
positive disadvantage to Roman Catholicism. There are English 
Catholics who believe that Home Rule will deal a shrewd blow 
to their Church in Ireland. So far as I can recall it, that was 
the substance of a speech delivered on the subject by Lord 
Edmund Talbot. Can one wonder that there are intelligent 
English Catholics, with their knowledge of what happens in 
other self-governing Catholic countries, who regard Home 
Rule as a dangerous experiment for Catholicism? Many 
Nonconformists share the view of such English Catholics. 
We think Home Rule a menace to the Catholic clerical 
control of Ireland. What some English Catholics dread, we 
welcome. What they fear, we hail with gladness. Our 
Protestantism confirms our support of Irish Nationalism. If 
the analogy of other nations has the least value, we have good 
grounds for concluding that responsible Irish self-government 
will cause cleavage in the ranks of Catholic laymen. The very 
pressure of Irish Catholic clericalism will inevitably result in 
Trish Catholic anti-clericalism. Indeed, signs of that are not 
lacking even now. Responsible self-government always has 
undermined, and always will undermine, clerical tyranny. 
Home Rule is, in our opinion, in the long run the best thing 
for Protestantism. It will really create the supreme religious 
opportunity for Ulster. Many English Nonconformists can- 
not understand why Ulstermen do not see this. But such a 
book as Mr. Frankfort Moore’s recent work on the Ulsterman 
shows conclusively that, like the rest of us, the Ulsterman’s 
motives are mixed, and a quite natural desire to perpetuate 
his inherited dominance has a considerable influence on his 
religious outlook. We do not blame him for that, but we can 
hardly be expected to regard his desire for dominance as part 
of our religion.—I am, Sir, &e., J. ERNEsT RATTENBURY. 

[ We publish our correspondent’s letter, but we are bound to 
say that we find it very difficult tu follow the tortuous mazes 
of his argument. It seems to run on the familiar lines of 
doing ill that good may come. His assertion that self-govern- 
ment always undermines clerical tyranny is confuted by the 
history of the province of Quebec.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





LIBERAL INCONSISTENCIES, 
[To rue Epitor or tue “Srecrator.”’) 

S1r,—May I be allowed to make use of your valuable space to 
eall attention to two independent statements which appeared 
in Monday’s issue of a leading Liberal paper, and which 
seem to me very typical of the present Liberal inconsistency ? 
At one point it makes scornful allusion to “the debate in 
which the Unionists mean to arraign the Government for a 
mythical ‘ plot’ against Ulster,” while only a dozen lines later, 
referring to the alleged movements of the Lamlash fleet, it 
says: “ Had these movements been carried out as originally 
glanned, this gun-running would never have taken place.” 
Granted their second statement is correct, why call the plot 
*mythical ” P—I am, Sir, Xc., BEWILDERED. 





PORTUGUESE GOVERNMENT 
REPATRIATION. 


[To tHe Epirorn oF tue ‘* Spectator,” 
i 


THE AND 


S1ir,—The official unmasking of Portuguese slavery contained 
iu the present White Paper also discloses an extraordinary 
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conversation in November last between the British Minister 
at Lisbon and the then Prime Minister, Senhor Affonso Cost 
upon the question of liberating and repatriating the slaves ™ 
West Africa. Driven to bay at last upon the question of 
slave-owning, Senhor Costa took refuge in what can only be 
described as official duplicity, for, in excusing the slow rate 
of repatriation, he told the British Minister “it ayose solel 
from the insufficiency of vessels to convey the labourers Md 
the mainland” (Cd, 7,279, p. 77). Anticipating the appear. 
ance of this White Paper, I had obtained figures upon shippin 
capacity. The registered labour-carrying capacity of the ships 
is as follows: ‘Malange,’ 300; ‘ Ambaca,’ 300; ‘Zaire,’ 309. 
‘ Loanda,’ 300; ‘Casengo,’ 300 ; ‘ Portugal,’ 500; ‘ Mocambique’ 
800. Thus the average carrying capacity is 400 labourers, 
Upon inquiry at the office of the Empreza Nacional, we were 
informed that four of these steamships per month eall at the 
St. Thomé and Angola ports; this is confirmed by a British 
Government Report before me, which shows one hundred and 
twenty vessels clearing the ports, of which eighty-cight werg 
Portuguese, homeward and outward bound. 

Thus the average carrying capacity is 4 x 400 = 1,600 
labourers per month; or, allowing for the varying size of the 
ships and special circumstances, a minimum of 1,100 per 
month, giving an annual possibility of 13,200. These figures are 
confirmed in Despatch No. 60. Yet Mr. Acland informed 
Mr. Lyttelton on March 30th last, in the House of Commons, 
that during 1915 the total liberation and repatriation wag 
2,071. Doubtless we sball be told that the Mozambique 
labourers also require space; admittedly, but from the White 
Paper it is clear that this affects less than 1,000 labourers, 
Thus, whilst the total annual carrying capacity is between 
13,000 and 15,000, the Portuguese ships are carrying less than 
3,000! If these figures were known to me, they were known 
still better to the Portuguese Government, and I shall await 
with interest an explanation of this further example of the 
value of Portuguese official statements.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Offices of the Anti-Slavery Society, JOHN H. Harris, 

Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 

[The point raised by Mr. Harris is of the utmost import 
ance. When we say that Portugal is “ playing” with the 
remedy of repatriation we are always told that she is doing her 
best. She is not doing her best. She is not making use of 
the carrying capacity of the steamers that call at St. Thome to 
take away the time-expired labourers who have a right to be 
repatriated. As Mr. Harris proves up to the hilt, “ We are 
doing our best” is not an honest plea. We have dealt with the 
subject in our leading columns.—Eb, Spectator. | 





MEXICO AND THE PANAMA CANAL, 
{To tue Epitor or tus “Specrator,”’] 
S1r,—The present state of chaos in Mexico undoubtedly pro- 
vides the United States with a very substantial reason for 
intervention. Iam inclined to think, however, that even were 
Mexico as well governed now as in the days of Porfirio Diaz, 
the United States would have been bound to assert a virtual 
protectorate over it on some pretext or other. For how could 
they possibly tolerate the existence of a strong independent 
nation between themselves and the Panama Canal? The 
most elementary military knowledge would show them that 
their influence must be predominant and unquestioned as far 
south as the Canal, and, in fact, such extension of their power 
became a necessity as soon as the cutting of the great water- 
way was finally decided upon. The intervention of the three 
South American Republics is not perhaps entirely for peace. 
On the North American Continent, at any rate, the dominion 
of the Anglo-Saxon race must be complete and unchallenged, 
and Canada is quite as much interested in this as the United 
States themselves. Let Brazil, the Argentine, and ( hile 
confine their efforts to their own half of the New World: 
there is ample scope there for progress and reform without 
excursions into territories which are within the geographical 
sphere of an equally enlightened and equally vigorous race— 
the Anglo-Saxon.—I am, Sir, &c., Immo 8. ALLEN. 
London Institution, Finsbury Circus, B.C. 





THE BLIND: ANOTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 
[To rue Epitror ov Tue “Srectator.”’] 
Sir,—The advent of Mr. C. A. Pearson into the field of work for 








the blind is to be most heartily welcomed. Any erroneous views 
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ow hold will be corrected by a greater experience } 
and, in the meantime, his magnetic personality is creating a 

ater sympathy with the blind, which, if wisely directed, 
3 be productive of good. In his letter in your last week’s 
= Ay Pearson says: “It is perfectly impossible for them 
[the blind] to earn anything approaching a living wage. I 
refer to basket-making, mat-making, Xc., and believe I am 
right in saying that all such work done by blind people has to 
be eked out by charity.” With regard to this sweeping state- 
ment, may I be permitted to give the experience of “ The Liver- 

| Workshops for the Outdoor Blind”? This Society has 
been in existence for over fifty years, and now employs about 
one hundred and seventy blind people, natives of the 
Liverpool district. Its chief industries are those condemned 
by Mr. Pearson—namely, mat, basket, and brush making. 
The average wage earned for a full week’s work in these 
departments is rather over eighteen shillings ; but the point I 
wish to make is that in these three departments there are 
quite thirty men earning wages ranging from twenty to thirty 
shillings a week, so it would appear not to be impossible for 
capable blind men in these industries to make a living wage. 
In fairness I should say the rate we pay is about twenty-five 
per cent. above Trade Union rates. Other than this I have 
no knowledge, save in the case of some of those undergoing 


he may 0 


training, of any of our men’s wages being eked out by charity. | 


Mr. Pearson also states that the blind, as a whole, are 
far more intelligent than people who can see, and 
seems to suggest that they should be employed in making 
beautiful and artistic articles, and as “ shorthand- 
writers, typists, piano-tuners, and musicians,” in preference 
to mat-making, basket or brush making. Now I should 
imagine that, to make a success of any of the branches 
of employment suggested by Mr. Pearson, it would be 
necessary to catch your blind young; but, unfortunately, 
out of the twenty-five thousand, given by the Census as the 
number of blind in England and Wales, only seven thousand 
are under thirty-five, and only four thousand four hundred 
under twenty-five years of age. Might I be allowed further 
to suggest to Mr. Pearson that it is scarcely wise, in the 
interests of the blind as a whole, that his Society should send 
a collector on a house-to-house visitation in a district already 
covered by the blind collector of another Society, more especi- 
ally when that Society is not only providing work for the 
blind, but is also teaching them to read, and is providing 
them with literature, and has been doing so for over fifty 
years? In conclusion, may I say it is a curious fact, and one 
which conveys a lesson, that locally “The Liverpool Work- 
shops for the Outdoor Blind” are not very widely known, 
although they do nearly all the adult blind work of Liverpool ? 
The reason for this is that the “workshops” are situated in 
an out-of-the-way part of the city, and when mentioned are 
generally confounded with another and friendly Society 
whose premises hold a more conspicuous position.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Tuomas PrGram, Hon. Sec. 
Liverpool Workshops for the Outdoor Blind, 
Cornwallis Street, Liverpool. 
(We must now close this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
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THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE ADMINISTRATION BILL. 
(To tHe Epiton or tus “ Srectator.”’] 
Sir,—Unless certain clauses in the Criminal Justice Adminis- 
tration Bill be removed, it deserves to meet with the most 
vigorons opposition. Consider Clauses 1V., X., XIII., XIV., 
and XVII. Clause IV. empowers the Court to search a 
prisoner who refuses to pay a fine, and to take whatever 
money be found upon him. The power of Magistrates to 
recover fines by distraint is increased. Clause X. extends 
4 prisoner’s liability for the costs of the prosecution to Police 
Court cases. Clause XIII. provides that a sentence of less 
than five days shall be served in the police cells instead of a 
prison, Clause XIV. empowers Magistrates to deal with cases 
of damage up to £20 instead of £5, as at present. Clause X VIL, 
Section 6, empowers the Home Secretary to have a surgical 
Operation performed upon a prisoner without his consent. 
It will be seen that the passing of these clauses will greatly 
increase the direct power of the Government over the prisoner. 
Should the latter happen to be the political opponent of the 
Government of the day, as may easily be the case, it is to be 
feared that this power may be grossly abused. Clauses LY. 
aod X., in particular, appear to be aimed at this class of 

















offender. Clause XIV. abolishes trial by jury in most cases 
of damage, thereby rendering the prisoner's conviction almost 
a certainty. As for Clause XIIL, everyone with a first-hand 
knowledge of police cells knows them to be entirely unfit for 
human habitation. They are dark, insanitary, and occasion- 
ally verminous. The bedding supplied is usually extremely 
dirty. Arrangements for washing are either inadequate or 
non-existent. The prisoner is absolutely at the mercy of the 
police, who come into the cell at all hours of the day and 
night. That a prisoner should never be sure of a moment's 
privacy is revolting, and, in the case of women, an outrage 
upon decency. Clause XVII. if abused, gives the Home 
Secretary power of life and death over a prisoner. The Bill 
passed its second reading almost uncriticized. It is to be 
hoped that it will not become law before people realize what 
very serious changes it involves.—I am, Sir, &c., 
14 Clifford's Inn, E.C. BexrtHa BREWSTER. 





THE ST. MARGARET'S TERCENTENARY. 
[To tHe Eprron or tue “ Srecrator.’’] 


Srtr,—Members of Parliament who took part in the service 
held on Sunday, April 19th, in St. Margaret’s Church, Weat- 
minster, to commemorate the three-hundredth anuiversary of 
the day on which it was resolved that that church should be 
the place of worship of the House of Commons, must have felt 
some surprise on being informed from the pulpit of Farrar 
and Henson that the idea of a national Church “had preved 
itself incapable of realization, and that there was little doubt 
that the effort to realize it had been detrimental to politica 
and to religion alike” (I quote from the report in the Times of 
April 20th). This opinion of Canon Carnegie does not rest on 
the old assumption that the world of politics is one with which 
good Churchmen and Christians have no concern. On the 
contrary, he emphatically declares that organized Christianity 
and organized democracy touch one another at innumerable 
points, and cover to a large extent the same ground [perhaps 
this would be truer if the word “organized” were omitted]; 
and he goes so far as to speak of “the modern democratic 
movement” as “the national expression of the Christian 
spirit.” If these things are so, it is difficult to see why the 
supreme governing body of the nation should be forbidden to 
take steps, should it think fit to do so, with a view to making 
the Church of England more truly national and more adequate 
to the needs of the present day.—I am, Sir, &c ~~ oe 





THE WORCESTERSHIRE CORPS OF GUIDES. 
(To tue Eprror ov tas “Srectator.”} 

S1r,—I think that you will be interested to know that the War 
Office propose to accept the services of the County Corps of 
Guides on the occasion of the Army manceuvres, which are to 
be held this year in the counties of Shropshire, Herefordshire, 
and Worcestershire. The procedure which I propose to adopt 
in this county, with the approval of the military authorities, 
is as follows: A list f all Guides 
registered in the mancuvre area will be prepared, and a copy 
will be in the hands of all officers in command of the troops 
operating in the county, while a maneuvre map will be pro- 
vided showing the parishes in which a Guide resides, who is 
prepared to offer his services on application. It is anticipated 
that the Guides will be able to render valuable service both to 
the troops and to the landowners and farmers, in the latter 
case by pointing out the positions of fruit farms, orchards, 


of the names and addresses « 


hop gardens, &c., so that unnecessary damage may be avoided 
during the picking season. The Guides have been requested 
to make themselves acquainted with all details the knowledge 
of which is likely to be of use to the troops, and it is satis- 
factory to know that the great majority of the Guides have 
readily consented to come forward and offer their services on 





this occasion, so far as their private occupations will permit. 


I am confident that the experience of the forthcoming 
mancuvres will bring conclusive proof of the potential value 
in war of an organized body of local Guides.—I am, Sir, &e., 


H. Berxetey Hi111 
Chief Guide, W 
Kempsey, Worcester 


Major), 


reestershire Corps of Guides. 
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“SCAUP”? 


“ Src 


“SCALP” OR 


[To rus Epirorg oF tus aTor,”’] 


Srr,—In an article on “ The Guides’ Ride across Northumber- 
land,” published in the Spectator of April llth, the remark 
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is made that “Scalp” is “wrongly spelt ‘Scaup’ on the 
Ordnance map.” The word always was spelt “Scalp” on 
Ordnance maps until 1896, when Mr. E. G. Wheler, agent to 
the Duke of Northumberland, advised the adoption of the 
form “Seaup.” If there is good evidence for the older 
spelling, I should be very glad to hear from the writer of the 
article. Perhaps others of your readers may be interested in 
the spelling of this name.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Ordnance Survey Office, C. F. Ciose (Colonel), 
Southampton. Director-General Ordnance Survey, 





CORPS.—INSTRUCTIONAL 
TOURS. 
[To rue Epitor oF tue “ Sprectator.”’] 
Sir,—A paragraph appeared in the Times of April 28th 
giving some details of the approaching visit of a representa- 
tive Cadet Fire Unit from Canada next month, and of the out- 
going British contingent to Canada in July. We have been 
much indebted to readers of the Spectator for generous 
financial help in this educational experiment during the last 
seven years, and ask your kind permission to invite a continu- 
ance and extension of their support, particularly now that the 
contingent is larger than in any previous period, with the 
exception of Coronation year. I want to secure a further £500 
to enable my Committee to send a strong representative Cadet 
contingent to Ottawain July. I may add that this educational 
work has the concurrence of the Army Council and the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and is being supported 
by people of standing in the counties. Will readers hospit- 
ably disposed make their donations payable to the Hon. 
Treasurers—the Hon. Herbert Gibbs or Mr. E. C. Quvry— 
and send them (marked “Instructional Tours”) to me at 
Cadet Office, Guildhall, London, E.C., mentioning, in a 
covering note, their county P—I am, Sir, X&c., 
REGINALD J. E. Hanson, M.A.Cantab., 
Lieut.-Col. R.N.V.R. 
Hon. Secretary, Imperial Cadet Association. 


Cadet Office, Guildhall, B.C, 


IMPERIAL CADET 





CAMOENS. 
[To tur Epiror or tus “ Srecrator.’’] 
S1r,—In mentioning Mr. Aubrey F. G. Bell’s Studies in 
Portuguese Literature, your reviewer (Spectator, March 14th) 
refers to a translation of Camoens by Sir Richard Burton. 
He adds: “ One Mickle had done the work previously, but in 
so arid and jejune a fashion that it might as well have been 
left alone.” It isan interesting fact that there exist at least 
nine translations of this poet in English, beginning with 
Fanshaw’s in 1655, and including Lord Strangford’s in 1805 
and Edward Quillinan’s in 1853. Mickle’s translation suffers 
from occasional bombast and overloading as well as from 
aridity and jejuneness, as can be seen in the opening lines of 
the “ Lusiad” :— 
“ Arms and the Heroes, who from Lisbon’s shore, 

Thro’ seas where sail was never spread before, 

Beyond where Céylon lifts her spicy breast 

And waves her woods above the watery waste, 

With prowess more than human fore’d their way 

To the fair kingdoms of the rising day.” 
The only suggestion of the third and fourth lines in the 
original is found in the mere phrase “da Trapobana.” Oddly 
enough, Mickle was thought by many to have improved on the 
Portuguese, and his version was so popular that it went 
through five editions. Few poets have been so frequently trans- 
lated as Camoens. There are said to be versions in Bohemian, 
Hungarian, Hebrew, modern Greek, Polish, Danish, Swedish, 
Dutch, and Russian. In Spanish there are five translations, 
in Latin seven, in German thirteen, in Italian fourteen, and 
in French twenty-five. It seems strange that Camoens should 
have become so completely “out of fashion.” Wordsworth, 
in his famous Apology for the Sonnet, refers to him— 


“With it Camoens soothed an exile’s grief ”— 
and he associates his name with those of Shakespeare, 


Petrarch, Tasso, Dante, Spenser, and Milton. He was a 


gallant and high-minded Christian gentleman, who realized 
the incipient decadence of his country, and vainly strove to 
check it by presenting in his verse noble ideals of bravery 
and patriotism. 
needs.—I am, Sir, &e., 


His is a kind of poetry which this generation 
A. J. H. 





a 
A WARNING. 


[To tur Epiror oF Tue “ SPEcTaTOR,”’] 

Sir,—On February 19th of this year, Mr. J. W. Barr 
member of the Society of Friends, and organizer ye 
Australian Freedom League, made a speech in Warringt : 
full of gross misstatements concerning the working ~ 
National Service in Australia. I entered into a newepe ca 
correspondence with him, which promised to be interminable 
for his replies either ignored plain facts or confused the main 
issues. Accordingly, with the object of arriving at the trath 
Iasked Mr. Barry to prove before an impartial Committee 
any one of three main statements which he had made in print 
and which were matters of plain fact, not of argument, I 
promised, if he could prove that he was right on one issue 
alone, that I would give £50 to the local Bowling Associa. 
tion. Mr. Barry has declined this opportunity to prove hig 
case on the ground that as a Friend he will have nothing to 
do with ‘sporting offers.” But the real truth is that he 
cannot substantiate the assertions which he has put forward, 
Iam myself a member of an old Quaker family, and I now 
write to warn Friends against the inaccuracies of Mr. Barry, 
By his wild, misleading, and gravely exaggerated statements 
about the working of the Australian Defence Act he is doing 
no good to their Society.—I am, Sir, Ke., 


Lodge Lane, Warrington, G. R. Crosriexp, 





BOTANICAL COLDS. 
[To tue Epiror or tuk “Spectrator.”’] 

Si1r,—In your article on “ Botanical Colds” last week you 
do not mention one of the rarer, but quite undoubted, causes 
of asthma—the dust or effluvia from the coat of the common 
eat. I say “common” 
intimately to me, a pure-bred Persian seemed to be quite 
innocuous, whereas five minutes’ proximity to a tabby would 
produce marked asthmatic symptoms. Rugs and furniture 
impregnated with the poisonous dust, or even the clothes of 
visitors who have cats constantly on their knees or about 
them, are often responsible for starting an attack. This 
ought to be more widely known, as, in the case mentioned 
above, it took years of disastrous blundering before the true 
origin was found out.—I am, Sir, &e., L. C. P, 


cat because, in the case known most 





(To tur Epiror or tre “Sprcraton.”] 
Srr,—With reference to your very interesting article on 
“ Botanical Colds” of April 25th, it would interest you to 
read the Report of the Inoculation Department of St. Mary's 
Hospital, and the article by Dr. J. Freeman in the Lavcet of 
April 25th on “ Vaccination against Hay Fever.” The results 
obtained by the treatment have been simply wonderful. I 
am the No. 20 referred to, and I think that there may 
be many readers of your interesting issues who will be 
very grateful to you if they may be acquainted with the 
information they contain, Hay fever may now be cured~ 
Iam, Sir, &c., JAMES BovURNE, 
53 Talbot Road, Highgate, N. 





LITERATURE FOR THE COUNTRY DISTRICTS OF 
CANADA. 
{To tne Epiror or tuk “Spectator.” 
Sir,—With reference to the letter which appeared in your 
columns on April 18th, describing the need for literature in 
country districts of the North-West of Canada, I desire to 
draw the attention of your readers to the fact that, in con- 
junction with the Aberdeen Association at Ottawa, during 
the last ten years small libraries have been collected and 
despatched by the Literature Committee of the Victoria 
League, 2 Millbank House, Westminster, to various points 1m 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Alberta, and British Columbia, to 
minister to the needs of pioneers of Empire unable to pro- 
cure reading matter for themselves. In addition the Literature 
Committee of the Victoria League supplies addresses of 
persons in the overseas Dominions to whom people at home 
may, at their own expense, post daily and weekly newspapers, 
illustrated papers, magazines, reviews, in fact almost any kind 
of high-class periodical, when done with. This scheme 38 


. . nite 

thoroughly organized, and every care is taken to select suit 
7 P . ° ° » Siew 

able literature and also to avoid duplication, The Hon. 


Secretary will be glad to supply all further particulars to 
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3 anxious either to assist in or to benefit by this 
Marion E. WInTLixE, 
Hon, Sec, Literature Committee, 


nyone who i é 
andl am, Sir, &c., ; 
Victoria League, 2 Millbank 
House, Westminster, S. W. 





| To rus Epitor or tHe “Srectator.”] 
Sir,—In reference to the letter to you on this subject con- 
tained in your issue of April 18th, I know of several people 
who would be glad to aid in the matter by giving books 
toward the making of the suggested library if they knew of 


eny address in England to which they could send them to 
So forwended. Many people would doubtless like to contri- 


bute to it by sending their spare volumes, but could not 
afford to pay the carriage to Canada of such heavy material: 
Perhaps some of your readers, or the writer of the letter 
herself, would suggest how this difficulty could be got over.— 
Lam, Sir, &c., E. M. H. 





ISLAM AND PROGRESS. 
[To tue Eprron or tus ‘“Srecrator."’] 

§ir,--In your review of Mr. Sidney Low's work on Egypt in 
Transition (Spectator, February 21st) you maintain that Islam 
js inelastic, and incapable of reconciliation with the conduct 
of a modern progressive State, but at the same time you do 
not base your assertion on any tangible argument. You set 
forth, Sir, the difference between the Bible and the Koran as 
consisting in the fact that, while the Bible in the shape of the 
New Testament merely lays down general rules applicable in 
all circumstances, the Koranic ordinances include many points 
that are impossible of observation by modern civilized man, 
In making such a statement, Sir, it seems apparent to me—and 
I may be wrong—that you lose sight of the fact that, whereas 
the New Testament was a recapitulatory message revealed 
toa people already endowed, already blessed with a divinely 
inspired revelation—that is, eg., the Old Testament—the 
Koran, on the other hand, was a revelation very similar to the 
Hebrew Scriptures, in that it was a message primarily meant 
for a nation—in this case the Arabs who had not yet received 
the Word of God. It had thus to be a complete compendium 
of the code of life in all its aspects. And then, again, if the 
New Testament contains “ general principles of life which are 
applicable for all time,” would you initiate me into the causes 
that lead to the teachings of the Great Nazarene being more 
honoured in their breach than by their observance? Sir, evil 
flourishes in every part of the world, and you must admit that 
disobedience to the ordinances of God is as conspicuous in 
the West as it is in the East. The world being what it is, 
vice and iniquity will continue to flourish, in spite of all 
efforts to the contrary. It must, however, be admitted that 
the private virtues are of a higher order in persons professing 

Islam than in the European Christians of the West. 
Mohammedanism is neither inelastic nor in discord with 
modern civilization. Indeed, to my way of thinking, it is 
perfectly compatible with the highest type of civilization. 
Simultaneously, it is eminently practical. Instead of con- 
fining itself to vague philosophical generalizations, it 
makes a real and successful attempt at grappling with 
that complex thing—human nature. If Moslems, how- 
ever, choose to confine themselves only to lip-profession of 
their religion, with resulting disintegration, decadence, and 
stagnancy, the fault as well as the blame is theirs, and should 
by no means be cast upon their faith. If Islam as practised 
by Moslems does indeed seem hidebound, deficient in pro- 
gress, this characteristic, Sir, is one that bas been assumed 
and adopted, not inherent in nor native to it. Except in 
India, Islam has not yet come into touch with Protestantism, 
with its attendant freedom from dogmatic trammels. Its 
antagonists and neighbours have been either the Roman 
Catholic form of worship or the Greek onc, and the evils in 
Islam are but the evils in these other two faiths, which it has 
assimilated and absorbed. Europeans, and Englishmen in 
particular—thanks to their large endowment of impudent 
hypocrisy—delude themselves when they assume that Islam 
needs reform or repression. It needs neither, but merely a 
return to its older and purer form, before contact with the 
mud of Byzantium and of Rome had soiled and besmirched it. 
To the impartial student of the history of both Islam and 
Christianity, it cannot fail to be apparent that centuries ago 
Islam was blessed with a form of civilization higher—because 





less material—than that attained by Christianity in this, its 
twentieth century, while the Moslem faith is six hundred 
years its junior. The present high standard of civilization, 
with its consequent proficiency in all arts and sciences, 
that bas been reached by Christian Europe is not the result 
of its profession of Christianity, but rather the outcome of 
continuous and persistent effort at progress—of constant toil, 
with the civilization of ancient Rome and antique Greece as 
the starting-point of that toil. The condition of Christian 
Europe prior to the Renaissance, in contrast to its state after 
that turning-point in the history of the world, alone goes far 
to refute your assertion that Christianity, and Christianity 
alone, admits of progress. Was the Greece of Pericles 
Christian when she attained that intellectual supereminence 
of which the results have been bequeathed to posterity? 
What was the condition of Spain for the two centuries prior 
to the war with the United States as compared with ita 
flourishing condition under Moslem rule? That of Italy 
prior to the French Revolution? Is JapanChristian? The Peru 
of Pizarro, the Mexico of Cortes—were they Christian? And 
the Egypt of the Pharaohs, the Babylonians and the Medes, 
the Chinese of old, the Moslems in their palmiest days? 
Religion can aid the march of progress, but it can never in 
itself be conducive of it. To assert that the religion of the 
Koran is inelastic—adverse to progress—would be to deny, 
to shut one’s eyes voluntarily to the state of Islam during its 
first infancy and adolescence. To what was due the past great- 
ness of Islam but to the progressive, reformative, and 
assimilative spirit that distinguished that religion? You, 
Sir, and such as you, should least of all other men be prone 
to lend your pen to the stock objections to Islam that form 
the windy paraphernalia of narrow-minded Christian clergy- 
men, fortified by their fanatic folly.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Anput Kareem Moonps. 

The Registry, Supreme Court, Singapore. 

[We are always glad to give a hearing to the other side, 
especially when its views are expressed with such ability,vigour, 
and evident sincerity as by our correspondent. Our answer 
to his argument is to be found in the passage of which he 
complains. Mohammedanism may be fit for a rude people. 
It is an impossible creed for a civilized and progressive com- 
munity. ‘True Christianity, the veritable teaching of our 
Lord, is not. As the practice of the Christian religion 
develops with social development it becomes not less but 
more Christlike—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE NEO-HINDUISM OF BENGAIL, 
[To tue Epiror or tue “Srectator.” } 
Srr,~-Your review of Mr. Rabindra Nath Tagore’s Sédhana 
(Spectator, February 14th) has evoked much interest among 
your Indian readers, The reviewer has, however, failed to 
appreciate fully the work of Ram Mobun Roy as a Hindu 
religious teacher. May one crave the hospitality of your 
columns to point out that he cannot with justice be charac- 
terized as one “who discerned that the ideas of his English 
Unitarian friends could be easily expressed in Hindu phrase- 
ology ”? The implication here is that Ram Mohun Roy dressed 
up in a Hindu garb the tenets of Unitarian Christianity, with- 
out acknowledgment, and palmed them off as Hindu doctrines, 
Nothing can be farther from the truth. In the first place, 
Ram Mohun Roy’s monotheism preceded by many years his 
acquaintance with Christians or their Scriptures. He was 
ignorant of the English or any other Western tongue at the 
time he published his Persian treatise with an Arabic intro- 
duction—Tuhafat ul nuwah hidin (“ A Gift to Monotheists”’), 
Next, there was, so far as known, no Unitarian Christian in 
Bengal or India until Dr. Adam, under Ram Mohun Roy’s 
influence, withdrew from the Baptist Mission at Serampore 
and established in Calcutta the first Unitarian place of worship. 
Besides, he published in several languages the words of Christ 
contained in the Gospels under the title Precepts of Jesus : 
Guide to Peace and Happiness, which anticipated by 
nearly a century the red-letter Testament. In one of his 
“ Appeals to the Christian Public” he says: “ We accordingly 
rejoice to confess that Jesus Christ who came in the flesh was 
of God, and that not only He, but His apostles also, were of 
God. . . . He is the anointed Lord and King promised and sent 
from God.” Anyone can judge whether guile can be justly 
attributed to this man. Ram Mohun Roy recommends the use 
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of the “ Gayatri” in the worship of the Deity, anda Hindu may 
be pardoned if he prefers his translation, which dutifully 
follows the ancient traditional interpretation, to Colebroke’s : 
“We meditate on the cause of all, pervading all, and internally 
ruling all material objects from the Sun down to us and 
others.” He says: “ The following is a literal translation of 
the Gayutree [i ‘Gayatri’] according to the English 
idiom : ‘We meditate on that Supreme Spirit of the splendid 
Sun who directs our understandings’”; and quotes with 
approval Sir William Jones’s paraphrase of that text. The 
English works of Ram Mohun Roy are easily accessible, and 
further citations are therefore unnecessary. A short sketch 
of the history of Religion under British Rule is enclosed in the 
hope that it may not be found wholly devoid of interest.—l 
am, Sir, Xe., Monin M. CHATTERJI. 

4 Hastings Street, Calcutta: March 25th. 

[Mr. Chatterji has missed our point. Eclectic Brahmo-ism 
inevitably uses Vedantic language in recommending itself to 
orthodox Hindus, and employs Christian phraseology in 
explaining its doctrine to the West. As for his hero’s attitude 
towards Christianity, Mr. Chatterji himself says in the 
interesting pamphlet sent with his letter: “The net result of 
Ram Mohun Roy’s Christian writings is to give Jesus Christ 
to the educated Hindu while relieving the pressure of the 
Christian Church on his conscience.” Such results must 
follow from all consciously and deliberately eclectic creeds. 
We see no reason, however, why eclectic religions should not 
admit their debt to the various sources from which they 
borrow.—Eb. Spectator. } 





HOWLERS. 
[To Epiror or THE “Spectator,” ] 
Srr,—In support of your correspondent in the last number 
of the Spectator on the subject of “ Spoonerisms,” I recollect 
many years ago attending a lecture given by Professor Blackie 
(the scientist of that name) in Edinburgh on the heliograph. 
He explained that the alphabet was quite simple, “ merely 
Dosh Dat, Dosh Dat, Dosh Dat,” quite slowly and deliberately, 
The lecturer himself evidently did not notice the 


THE 


three times. 
“Spoonerism,” and was somewhat surprised at the laughter of 
a portion of his audience.—I am, Sir, Xc., G. O. 


[To tHe Epitor or tus “Srecraror.’’) 
Srr,—Some of the examples of “howlers” given in your 
article on the subject in your issue of April 18th reminded 
me of an expression used by an English-educated Persian 
gentleman in a letter that I recently received from him. He 
inquired after the health of all my “male and female de- 
pendants and kins and cats.” No doubt he had seen the 
expression “kith and kin,” and “kith” had been associated 
im his mind with “ kittens.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. H. Tyrrewn, Licut.-General. 
Grand Hétel de Clarens. 





A UNIQUE CHURCH IN DANGER. 
[To 
Sir,—We venture to make an appeal which we feel sure will 
be responded to by those who care for the great buildings 
which enshrine the past life and achievements of their country. 
Thaxted Church, set in the uplands of Essex, is one of the few 
examples of the ultimate development of Gothic architecture, in 
which the massive walls of earlier time are replaced by a mere 
framework of glass and tracery, supporting, for all its frailness, 
large expanses of carved roofings. Moreover, it is unique in that 
it is unspoiled by the hands of the restorer, and it is more and 
more needed to meet the requirements of an increasing popu- 
lation. A new railway, a new industry, a reviving agriculture, 
already promise that in a few years Thaxted will fully require 
the large proportions of this cathedral-like structure. We, there- 
fore, ask the nation to help preserve thischurch. The lead on the 
roof has almost completely perished, and the weather threatens to 
destroy the carved timbers of oak and Spanish chestnut. Even 
more serious, the tower threatens to give way and to bring about 
the fall of the exquisite steeple, thus possibly destroying the 
nave. 

The Bishop of St. Albans, recommending the Fund, says that 
“there is real danger of irreparable injury if the work of preser- 
vation is not taken in hand at once.” On the recommendation of 
the architect, Mr. Randall Wells, whose report is endorsed by the 
“ Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings,” the Preserva- 
tion Fund Committee appeal for £5,000. When so much money is 
given to preserve, both for public and private collections, our 
national works of art, it should be easy to raise a few thousand 
pounds for a building whose beauties thrill the imagination of 


tHE Epiron or tus “Spercrator.’’) 
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hop of 
Duke 


masses of people. The Committee include the Lord Bis 
Chelmsford, the Lord Bishop of St. Albans, His Grace the 
of Newcastle, the Earl of Plymouth, the Earl and Counten 7 
Warwick, Mr. George Clausen, R.A.,and others. Further tow 
lars, with photographs, may be had from the Hon. Treasure: M “y 
J. Cunnington, Braintree, who will gratefully receive rm 
in either large or small amounts.—We are, Sir, &c., 
T. Fowenr, Pr XTON 
Water Gruizzry, - 
RAYLEIGH, 
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POETRY. 


WILLIAM HAWKINS. 


[ Morris's History, in its account of Tudor explorations, states sim 
“ William Hawkins sailed into the Soutl Atlantic,” | . 


THERE are some that sail for glory, there are some that gail 
for gain, 

Some sail away from cooked accounts, not stoppin’ to explain; 

But some just sail for fancy—just promiscous-like and free—* 

An’ Bill “Awkins, ‘e went sailing in the South Atlantic sea, 


There are some who've sought a secret way to find a golden 
land, 

An’ met instead an ugly death upon a shifting sand; 

There are some who've gone exploring where ferocious t 
he: 


But Bill “Awkins, ’e went sailing in the South Atlantie sea, 


wers 


Columbus made a bee-line, with the patience of a Job; 
The niggers brained Magellan, before he’d looped the glo! 
All Africa was sailed around by some old Portugee; 

But “Awkins just went sailing in the South Atlantie sea, 


Now Cabot sighted Labrador, an’ though he didn’t stay, 
His son went back, and found it waiting there another day; 
Hudson, ’e struck a mighty Bay (they called it after *« 
Bill, casual like, went sailing in the South Atlantic sea. 


We don’t know why ’e went there, nor we don’t know what ’e 
found, 
We only know ’e missed the land. and sorter wandered 1 
But if the chance of sailoring ’ad ever come to me, 
I'd sail with old Bill ’Awkins in the South Atlantie sea. 
Oscar LuioypD, 


ind, 


THE ACADEMY.—I. 
THERE are many indications that we have reached the close of 
an epoch in art, and that what is coming will differ essentially 
from the immediate past. But at present the new is uncer- 
tain. At the beginning of the nineteenth century there was a 
break in artistic tradition which was caused by the spirit that 
led to the great scientific discoveries of that epoch. Men 
became greatly interested in the outward manifestations of 
Nature, and tried to represent them in paint. To do this a whole 
series of fresh methods had to be invented to express the new 
attitude of mind. The work of rendering natural effects 
received a further stimulus from the explorations of the founders 
of the Preraphaelite movement. When their discoveries had 
become common property a new school arose. The Impres- 
sionists were really working at the same problem, though 
outwardly their methods appeared to be different, for they too 
were realists; and though they sought to portray new effects 
of light, colour, and atmosphere, instead of detail d and 


described and defendé 1 
y hearing of an affidavit 





* The habit of ‘‘ promiscuous sailing” thus gallantly 
seems to come natural to certain men. We remem! ; 
of a butler in a probate case, where the decease of a testator was sought to *e 
presumed, which contained the following delightfully breezy statement A 
sailor came to the back door and had a giass of beer and said, ‘* The las 
I saw your master, maybe seven years gone, he was sailing on the Spe ish 
Main in gold spectacles.’”” Was there ever a prouder promiscuity of sailing, 
beer-drinking, and wide general statement than this? There is the authenue 
ring of Stevenson romance in every word of it,—Ep, Spectator. 
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-omplicated drawing with clear definition, both were working 
cow 


he same end—the realistic copying of the appearance 
for 8 This second force now seems to be exhausting 
a a the two together have left their mark, and the 
_ Qe still powerful that the sole test of the excel- 
os a picture is its so-called truth to Nature. But 
es feeling has made itself evident, and the words 
ye have been current in the jargon of art for several years 
= * and “decorative,” show that there is a 
recognition of the fact that imitation alone is not the whole 
gospel of painting. This uneasiness, although far-reaching, 
has not led to results which will be enduring or really healthy, 
because it is only caused by a looking back to the past, with 
a more or less mechanical adoption of the qualities of past 
Nevertheless, the movement for a time quieted the 
onscience, though no real gain of power was the result. 


past, “ stylistic’ 


ages. 


artistic ¢ 
Now we hear acclaimed a new departure, and one of the most 


far-reaching kind, which makes no less a demand than the 
throwing to the winds, not only of recent practice, but 
of the traditions of a good deal more than the immediate 
past. This is not the place to discuss either the theory or the 
practice of Post-Impressionism, but what it is possible to do 
is to try to take stock of the position in so far as it regards 
the art of the present when crystallized and acknowledged by 
academic authority. Can we, looking at the pictures shown on 
the walls, and making allowances for the inevitable accidents 
of a yearly Exhibition, come te the conclusion that all is well ? 
Can we say that, although there may not be a genius of 
commanding excellence to enchant us, there are, nevertheless, 
the signs that the general direction of art is the right one ? 
Can we feel that the foundations are being well laid for the 
genius that is to come? Can we rest satisfied, or must we 
consider deeply what is amiss, and strain our eyes to see 
whether there is any indication of the dawn ? 

The great mass of the pictures in the present Exhibition 
are frankly naturalistic, and have no higher artistic aim than 
that of copying Nature, and of making the canvas act the 


part of a looking-glass for selected natural objects. Another | 


class, not so numerous, yet considerable in numbers, make 


an attempt to superimpose sentiment upon the materialistic | 


background. Models more or less appropriately clothed or un- 
clothed, and portrayed with varying degrees of accuracy, 
masquerade as symbolical figures, historical characters, or 
On most walls we can observe the result 
Over and over 


poetic imaginings. 
of the process, and note its dismal failure. 
again we see that the painter has had nothing further in 
view than the effect produced by the photographer who poses 
models in a landseape and thinks he is making an ideal 
picture. The only difference is that the painter has the use 
of colour and more control over his background. 
of constructing forms and effects which will produce an 
On one side there is 


The power 


aesthetic emotion seems hardly to exist. 
mere copying of Nature, well or ill, but both equally futile as 
regards art; on the other side is the attempt to stir some sort 
of emotion by association of ideas and by allusion. 
finda picture which stirs emotion by aesthetic creation is a 
hard task, 

There are, however, pictures which do stir us in the right way 
here, but they must be sought for. One of these is Mr. Clausen’s 
In the Fields in June (No. 529). 
simple in colour, this picture has some of the great qualities 
which we associate with primitive art. The sky is the result 
of profound knowledge of cloud form, but its lines and tones 
have not been put on the canvas with any idea of making us 
say “How like a sky!” but rather of making us feel the 
space, the light, and the magic of out-of-doors. So it is 
with the stretches of land—sun-lit or shadowed—the group 
of trees, and the two men at work. It is the essence of the 
things that the painter gives us here, not their outward 
appearance ; the inner reality, not the show. The same might 
be said of Mr. Clausen’s portrait (No. 223), which, even if 
tis rather dry in style, puts to shame the monstrous regi- 
ments of men, painted with every form of stupid dexterity and 
vulgarity, which invade the Exhibition and horrify us in every 
room. 

A truly artistic conception is Mrs. Swynnerton’s portrait 
group of two little boys; David and Jonathan (No. 686). The 
way in which the two children are combined and contrasted 
18 nothing short of masterly. Their colour, too, is beautiful, and 
they can freely join hands with their fellows in many a relief by 
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Lucea della Robbia. Here we feel we are in presence of the real 
thing and not the imitation. There are weaknesses in the picture 
taken as a whole, for the creative force seems to have expended 
itself in the children, while the garden in which they are found, 
as it recedes from them, weakens in intention, till we regret the 
presence of the upper balf of the picture, beautiful as it is 
in colour, Another work which offers a strange contrast to 
its surroundings is a group of Japanese Carp (No. 1,265), by 
Mr. Kazanori Ishibashi. The picture is painted on silk in 
It is, of course, not modelled in the ordinary 
Never- 


monochrome. 
sense, but depends for effect on line and flat tones. 
theless, its reality makes its would-be realistic neighbours 
shrink into insignificance. Cherished tradition from a great 
past has enabled the artist to impress our sense of inner 
truth by means of design and pure form in a way impossible 
by mere representation. 

Next week it will be possible to discuss some more of the 
pictures with a view to answering the question asked at the 
beginning of this article. Then it will be necessary to point 
out pictures which give but small hope of any advance on 
present lines. Some pictures will also have to be noticed 
which justify a witty French critic in the comment: “On a 
été fusillé pour beaucoup moins que ¢a.” H., 8. 


—<—<— 


BOOKS. 


cumnijeares 
THE MARQUIS OF WELLESLEY.* 
Tue chief interest of The Wellesley Papers lies in the fact 
that they constitute a record of the minor blemishes in the 
character of one who, in spite of many obvious defects, may 
fairly be entitled to take rank amongst the foremost of later 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century British statesmen. 
Those blemishes could not fail to be noted and chronicled by 
the ubiquitous class of minor politicians who at all times are 
to be found frequenting the back-alleys of social and political 
life. The vitriolic Creevey, when Wellesley became Foreign 
Minister in 1810, held that “a great calamity had been inflicted 
on England.” Croker, anticipating the phrase in which Thiers 
described the Emperor Napoleon IIL. as “ une grande incapacité 
méconnue,” chuckled when, in 1830, Wellesley became Lord 
Steward of the Household, and wrote: “I don’t think they 
will give any office of business to the most brilliant incapacity 
Charles Greville thought Wellesley’s appoint- 
1833 


ment to Ireland in “ridiculous,” but he was far too 


| observant not to recognize brilliancy of intellect when brought 


in contact with it, and before long did justice to the adminis- 
trative abilities displayed by the new Lord-Lieutenant. Lord 
Holland also showed a generous appreciation of the talents 
displayed by a political opponent, and noted that beneath 
outward appearances calculated to excite laughter there 
lay qualities which justified attributing to their possessor 
some considerable measure of what Aristotle called Megalo- 
psychia, Lord Wellesley, he said, “ was sometimes illogical, 
and I have known him pompous, empty, and unsatisfactory. 
Yet there was a smack, a fancy of greatness, in all he did; 
and though in his speeches, his manners, and his actions he 
was very often open to ridicule, those who smiled and even 


| laughed could not despise him.” 
Large, severe in form, and | 


Few leading politicians have, indeed, in their personal 
behaviour laid themselves open to more justifiable criticism 
than Wellesley. 
cratic—a charge which is invariably brought against all men 
of strong character who are willing to assume personal 
responsibility. Equally as a matter of course, his autocratic 
habits were believed to have been engendered by long resi- 
dence in the East. Mackintosh called him “a sultanized 
Englishman.” But, as in the case of Mr. Gladstone and many 
other autocratically minded statesmen, the masterful element 
in his character did not in any way preclude the adoption of 
Liberal principles. Wellesley, indeed, throughout his life was 
a staunch Liberal. His abborrence of the slave trade was 
as whole-hearted as that of Wilberforce. He was a Free 
Trader and an advocate of Catholic Emancipation at a time 
when most of the caste to which he belonged favoured Pro- 
tection and Protestant domination in Ireland. He eventually 
although after some hesitation, gave his support to Lord 
Grey's Reform Bill. 


* The Wellesley Papers. 
London: Herbert Jenkins. 


He was, of course, accused of being auto- 
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He quarrelled with almost everyone with whom he had to 
deal, including his brother, the great Duke. As a colleague 
he must have been well-nigh intolerable. He professed the 
most undisguised contempt for Mr. Perceval, under whom he 
served. He nearly quarrelled with Canning, with whose 
political opinions he was in general sympathy ; but it should 
be added that, in reading between the lines of the numerous 
letters which passed between these two statesmen, it is difficult 
to say which, in the competition for place and power, carries 
off the palm for self-satisfied egotism. His breach with Lord 
Melbourne was due to the fact that that easy-going, careless 
man of the world made against one of the most imprudent of 
men “a rude, unjust, and insulting imputation of imprudence,” 
and offered him the humble post of Lord Chamberlain—an in- 
cident which led Lady Wellesley to “ renounce for ever all her 
Whiggery,” and to express with characteristically feminine 
strength of language her “indignation at the treachery, 
the baseness, the impudence of Lord Melbourne and his 
followers.” 

The main contest of Wellesley's life was, however, with the 
Directors of the East India Company. It has been said that 
the Franco-German War of 1870 was inevitable because the 
two nations resembled a pair of express locomotives rushing 
headlong towards each other on the same railg, The quarrel 
between Lord Wellesley and the Directors was equally inevit- 
able, but the metaphor should be changed to this extent, that 
the fiery Governor-General resembled the express engine, whilst 
the Directors took the place of a humble but stolid goods 
train which blocked the way. The Directors, although in 
some respects they governed well and wisely, and personified 
some phases of an eminently sane Imperialism, nevertheless 
in the main represented cautious commercialism. Lord 
Wellesley, on the other hand, represented an Imperialism of 
a very different type. The frame of mind foreshadowed in the 
numerous hexameter lines, all breathing an ardent and 
aggressive patriotism, which are now enshrined in the Musae 
Etonenses, was predestined, when occasion arose, to forsake 
the humdrum paths of lucrative commerce and to aspire to 
Imperial extension and domination. The personal ambition of 
the ruler, and, it should in justice be added, the foresight of 
the statesman, alike pointed to the conclusion that through- 
out India there should be but one paramount Power, 
Great Britain. If to this disagreement on an essential point 
of principle be added the considerations that no electric 
telegraph existed to facilitate control from London, and that 
Wellesley, like all true Imperialists, resented the tendency 
manifested in Leadenball Street to neglect merit and to job 
appointments, it will be at once apparent that no element 
of discord was wanting. The quarrel was indeed acute. 
Wellesley’s wrath was at one time like the blast of a 
tornado. In 1804 he wrote to Lord Castlereagh imploring 
him to “frustrate the vindictive profligacy of the Directors.” 
He writhed under “the ignominious tyranny of Leadenhall 
Street,” which he described as “a most loathsome den.” After 
a further period of mutual vituperation, Wellesley was 
formally censured by the Directors and resigned his appoint- 
ment. But the real victory lay with the vanquished. Before 
Wellesley left Calcutta he had built a magnificent super- 
structure, which endures to this day, on the foundations laid 
by his predecessors. 

It is more difficult to excuse or to palliate the excessive 
self-laudation in which Wellesley indulged, or the over- 
weening vanity which rendered him avid of fulsome praise 
from others. There was nothing mean about the man. He 
spurned the idea that he should receive any share of the 
Seringapatam prize-money; but he thought that the Govern- 
ment “ would gain much credit by conferring some high and 
brilliant honour upon him immediately,” and he boiled over 
with rage when he learnt that he was only to receive a 
“gilded potato,” as he called an Irish marquisate. The 
account which bis biographer (Torrens) gives of his first 
reception in England on his return from India is highly 
characteristic both of the individual and of British practices. 
He had evidently expected some sort of ovation. Instead of 
this, he was met by a few friends and relatives, who gave him 
an affectionate welcome; but “ the murk of the commonplace 
in the best room of the best inn in a half-lighted seaport 
town almost stifled him. ... Ere dinner time was half over 
he broke out into expletives of impatience that made the 
cirele stare. . . . The disenchantment was complete. He rose 











aes 
early from table and withdrew saying he was ill and must 
be left alone.” Even his mother does not seem to hay, 
recognized the ruling passion in her son’s mind, She 
him an affectionate but very brief note, which he received on 
landing, and in which not one word was said of his great 
services to his country, but it was merely intimated that ig he 
happened on bis way to London to change horses at Hampton 
Court, where she was residing, rather than at Kingston she 
was quite ready to “ have breakfast or some other refreshment 
ready for him.” The episode reminds the writer of the 
present article of the characteristically British reception 
given to Slatin Pasha at Assouan when he at last escaped 
from his terrible imprisonment. The English officer com, 
manding the troops went out to meet him a mile from tow, 
and said: “Are you Slatin?” On the reply being in the 
affirmative, he added: “ Come and have luncheon.” That wag 
all. The individual Englishman is very far from being 
unfeeling, but he is at times highly undemonstrative, 

Worse was to follow. Hardly had Wellesley set foot in 
England when every autocratic and aristocratic fibre of his 
highly strung frame was severely tried on hearing that q 
“ miserable attack of a low and obscure man” named Paull, 
who had an Indian grievance, was to be made on him in the 
House of Commons. A long delay, of which Wellesley very 
justly complained, ensued before the charges made by Paull 
and others were finally rejected, but it cost Wellesley some 
£30,000 to accumulate the information necessary to rebut 
them. 

Wellesley thought, not only that his services had been in. 
sufficiently recognized, but that he had been “ subjected to 
a species of persecution perhaps unparalleled in the modern 
history of England.” To the day of his death he never ceased 
to clamour for redress, He asked for the Garter, which was 
somewhat reluctantly thrown to him as a sop, but it failed to 
satisfy him. On every possible occasion he advanced his 
claims for high office, and when they were rejected he 
humbled himself to accept the positions of Lord Chamberlain 
and Lord High Steward. One of the last acts of his life was 
to prepare a lengthy memorandum setting forth his eminent 
public services and submitting his claims for a dukedom. All 
was in vain. He never received the desired prize; but he 
eventually became reconciled to the East India Company, who 
made him a grant of £20,000. 

He had, indeed, some grounds for complaint, for although, 
as his relative, William Wellesley Pole, very wisely told him, 
he would have acted with greater dignity if he had not blown 
his own trumpet so loudly, there can be no doubt that his 
services to his country were of an exceptional character, and 
that they never received due recognition. Of the illustrious 
trinity—Warren Hastings, Wellesley, and Dalhousie—who 
built on Clive’s foundation, the central figure is by no means 
the least deserving of praise. Moreover, he was more than an 
Indian administrator. Lord Holland, speaking of Wellesley's 
mission to Spain in 1809, justly observes that, “after 
indulging his bad taste in a few silly bravadoes, he showed in 
essentials much foresight”; and Wellesley’s memorandum on 
the general state of Europe written when he was Foreign 
Secretary in 1811 is a masterly document which shows a 
strong grasp of the situation, and sets forth with statesman- 
like precision the true justification for the intervention of 
England in the affairs of Spain. On the whole, Wellesley 
deserved well of his country, and posterity may willingly 
accord him the posthumous justice of burying his minor 
defects in oblivion and remembering only the fact that he 
was one of the master-builders of the British Empire. C. 





THE ULSTER SCOT.* 
Tue British Government have run their heads against the 
character of the Ulster Scot without having taken the trouble 
to understand what that character is. They know more now 
than they knew two years ago, but it is not yet certain 
that they will be able to complete their lesson without 
reading the rest of it written in blood. This book by the Rev 
J. B. Woodburn gives us a well-arranged survey of the various 
conquests and plantations out of which the Ulster Scot of to- 
day has emerged. Read this history and you will surely be 
able to appreciate the sense of Lord Rosebery’s words : “ I love 





* The Ulster Scot: ° his History and Religion, By the Rev, James Barkley 
Woodburn, M.A, London: H. BR, Allenson. 
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ders, and I love Lowlanders, but when I come to 

h of our race that has been grafted on to the Ulster 
stem I take off my hat in veneration and awe." Here is Mr. 
Woodburn’s summary of the character of the Ulster Scot, and 
no one can deny that every word of this summary bas been 
sindicated in the actions of the Ulster Volunteers. They 
do not wait on the approval of their British sympathisers. 
They desire to have their help, but they will go their own way 
with or without it :— 

«What are the characteristics of the type of man who has made 
Uleter what she is to-day ? Her history has shown that he is 
brave and courageous in the midst of bitter oppression and great 
hardship, and fights best. when he faces great odds; he is deter- 
mined to the verge of stubbornness, and will acvept no compromise ; 
stern, dogged, and strong of purpose ; independent, self-contained, 
and self-reliant, able to stand on his own feet, and intensely proud 
of the fact. He has the passion, alertness, and quickness of the 
Celt in addition to the adventurous spirit of the Norseman. He is 
steadfast and industrious beyond most races. In his uncultivated 
state he is blunt of speech and intolerant of shams, and lacks the 
attractiveness of manner of the Southerner. But perhaps the main 
outstanding fact about him is his power to command,” 

In his explanation of the Ulster character Mr. Woodburn 
dismisses the influence of race. He finds that there is the 
same mingling of Celtic and Teuton blood all over Ireland. 
Did not Huxley assert that racially there was nothing to dis- 
tinguish the man of Devon from the man of Tipperary? Mr. 
Woodburn believes that religion has been the prime agent in 
differentiating the Ulsterman from his Roman Catholic 
countrymen, In the second place, he explains some of the 
superior energy and judgment of the Ulsterman - by the 
bracing Northern climate. In general he follows the verdict 
of Carlyle. Carlyle said that without Knox and the 
Reformation there would have been no Robert Burns and 
no Scotland as Scotsmen knew and loved it. “ And must 
we not say,” be added, “no men of the Covenant, no men 
of Antrim and Down, of Derry and Enniskillen; no men of 
the Cumberland valleys; no men of the Virginian hills; no 
men of the Ohio stretch, of the Georgian glades and the 
Tennessee Ridge.” This argument carries one far, though we 
may remember that even so cautious a critic as Lecky pro- 
nounced his unwavering belief that no country subject to the 
Roman Catholic priesthood could ever hope to play a great 
or honourable part in the world, 

Mr. Woodburn’s thesis that there are not two races in 
Ireland—the one of Saxon extraction, the other of Celtic 
extraction—is so much opposed to the popular assumptions of 
political talk that it is worth while to follow what he says. 
The first inhabitants of Ireland of whom we know anything 
came to the British Isles through Spain; they are the 
“Firbolgs” of Irish legendary history. The next invaders 
were the Celtic Gaels, who came into Great Britain and 
Ireland from North-West Germany and the Netherlands. 
The brown-haired Gaels drove the dark-haired Spanish 
occupiers into the mountains. In the western hills of Ireland, 
as in Cornwall and Wales, the darkness of many of the 
people may be noticed to-day. In striking cases it often 
provokes the remark that those persons must be descendants 
of Spanish sailors who were wrecked in the Armada. But 
the Spanish extraction possibly goes back much further than 
Elizabethan The Celtic Britons and the Romans 
never reached Ireland. Even the Teutonic Anglo-Saxons did 
not for a very long time touch Ireland. When the Anglo- 
Saxons entered Scotland they settled in the South-East, while 

a great Celtic kingdom—the kingdom of Strathclyde— 
remained in the South-West of Scotland from 573 a.p. to 
1018 a.p. The dealings of Ulster with Strathclyde were the 
reciprocal dealings of fellow-Celts, who traded together and 
intermarried. About 500 a.p. there began an immigration 
from Ulster into Argyllshire. These immigrants were Scots 
of Ulster, and it was from the Scots that Scotland took her 
mame in the twelfth century. In the reign of Henry IL 
of England large Anglo-Norman plantations were made in 
Ireland, but these were in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught 
~—not in Ulster. Norman names that still survive in Ireland 
bear witness to the grants of land then obtained. In the six- 
teenth century Ulster was by far the most Celtic province in 
sone What has happened since the sixteenth century ? 
*iantations of Scotsmen were made in Ulster at different times 
in the seventeenth century. These Scotsmen came from Strath- 
clyde and Galloway. Now, Strathelyde and Galloway were 
still Celtic in the eleventh century, but later the lands had 
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been granted for the most part to Norman and Saxon barons. 
How far this Teutonic influence went in Strathelyde and 
Galloway it is not easy to say, but it is signifigant that Gaclic 
was the popular language till the eighteenth century. At the 
very least it may be said, therefore, that Northern Ireland is 
as Celtic as the South. Such, in brief, is Mr. Woodburn’s 
statement of the facts as he sees them. He sometimes lacks 
precision. On p. 20 he speaks of “alarge immigration [about 
500 a.p.] from Ulster into Argylishire.” But on p. 26 he 
says * the greatest authorities are agreed that no emigration 
of any size took place during those early centuries to Strath- 
clyde or Galloway.” It is conceivable, whatever the truth 
may be as to the size of that immigration, that descendants 
of the Scots who went from Ulster to Galloway in the sixth 
century returned to Ulster in the plantations of the seventeenth 
century. Bat we are not convinced that it is justifiable to 
call the Lowlanders Celts. It is as difficult to prove that they 
were Celts as to prove that they were not. Sir Walter Scott 
certainly would not have accepted Mr. Woodburn’s evidence. 

The seventeenth-century plantations which repopulated 
Ulster after devastating wars ure well-known historical events. 
Every historian of Ireland has traced the effects of the 
plantation of 1610. Mr. Woodburn points out, however, that 
the plantation of Down and Antrim in 1605 and 1606 has been 
neglected by nearly all writers. To this day Scotsmen are 
more numerous in Down and Antrim than in any othe 
counties of Ulster. The plantation of 1610 embraced only six 
counties (excluding Antrim, Down, and Monaghan), not all the 
nine counties, as is often supposed. Industriously though the 
Ulster Scots won the country back from ruin, it was not only 
against the ordinary difficulties of the farmer and of the 
manufacturer that they were forced tocontend. We need not 
go into the Roman Catholic rising under the O’Neills, nor the 
fearful campaign of Cromwell, against which all Irish parties 
found themselves united. The fact that is worth emphasizing 
for the interest of its political applications to-day is that the 
oppressive treatment of Ireland, even after the victory of 
Protestantism as the State religion at the battle of the Boyne, 
hit the Ulstermen as hard as it hit the Southerners. It is pre- 
tended to-day that Home Rule is owed to the Irish Nationalists 
as a sort of recompense for past ill-treatment. But on 
those sentimental grounds it is equally owed to the Ulstermen, 
who were similarly bullied, that they should be allowed to 
choose the form of government they desire. When in 169% 
the English Government passed a law prohibiting the export 
of woollen goods except to England, Ulster was injured just as 
much as the rest of Ireland—more so in a sense, for the 
promise under which her complaisance had been bought, that 
her linen trade should be encouraged, was never fulfilled. 
Again, the Penal Act of 1704, which was directed against 
Roman Catholics, injured an enormous proportion of the 
Protestant population of Ulster, because the franchise and 
the right to hold appointments of any kind were made 
dependent on orthodox membership of the Church of England. 
Defoe published a pamphlet filled with sarcasm at the 
spectacle of this penalizing of the Presbyterian branch of 
Protestantism which had “ drunk deepest of the popish fury.” 
The substantial truth is that the Uleterman has gradually 
won his success by his own strong right hand, his determina- 
tion, and his shrewdness. Yet he has been told that he must 
put himself into the power of men who according to all his 
standards are incompetents, even if he does not regard them 
as religious fanatics. 





EAST AFRICAN TRAVEL.* 


We have long had a notion that a close season should be 
decreed for books on East African sport.. By this time every 
reader of works of travel must pretty well know by heart 
the topography and fauna of the famous plateau. The 
journey is so simple, the sport so accessible and abundant, 
that it is easy to make a book about a winter's tour, and very 
hard to say anything novel. But let us basten to add that 
from this and all other restrictions Mr, Stewart Edward White 
must be exempted. We would welcome anything from his 
pen on the tritest of subjects, for it is very certain to be far 
from trite. He is the true successor of G. W. Steevens, for 





* (1) African Camp Fires, By Stewart Edward White. London: T. Nelson 
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he has the same gift for essentials, the same astonishing 
visualizing power, the same needle-point of style. The right 
phrase, often rough and strange, seems to come to him 
without effort. In his new book he describes a Mar- 
seilles hotel; we have never seen it in that way before, but 
we know that he has got at the significant thing. He 
describes Port Said and Suez—targets of a thousand globe- 
trotters—and we regard these jaded spots in a new light. Dis- 
carding the old blurred phrases, the hackneyed viewpoints, he 
looks upon ordinary things with so fresh an eye that we are 
surprised, delighted, and wholly convinced. Then he dis- 
cusses strange wayside incidents—the old woman on the 
Marseilles quay, the hoax on the German liner, the motor- 
man at Voi, the babu stationmaster at Tsavo—little things 
that we might pass without notice, but out of which he makes 
fascinating tales, for he is not a novelist for nothing. The 
book bas the uncanny perspicacity and vividness of Steevens’s 
In India. The account of the midnight fire at Mombasa, for 
instance, is the purest Steevens, though the author seems 
exempt from all literary influences, except the all-potent 
inspiration of Mr. Kipling. 

But Mr. White is not only an observer and a storyteller, he 
is a mighty sportsman. His book on this same expedition 
which was published last year, The Land of Footprints, dealt 
mainly with his sporting records, which were remarkable. 
There he analysed for us some of the things that big-game 
hunters are always trying to say, points about the psychology 
of shooting in new countries, for he is that rare being, a sports- 
man who can think and reason about his experiences without 
losing the elementary delights. He came new to Africa, but 
he had had a long apprenticeship to the wilds. His kind of 
knowledge does not lose much by changing hunting-grounds, 
just as a first-class Alpine guide very soon finds his feet in 
the Himalaya. In the present volume he writes of sport, but 
he is more the traveller and lover of Nature than the common 
hunter. From his list of performances he is evidently a fine 
shot, and he must also be reckoned as a fortunate one, for he 
got a sable antelope in the Shimba hills, the only one seen by 
the party, and he got the one roan and the one greater kudu 
he saw by lucky shots in the twilight. He has the true 
hunter’s way of writing about country—pictorially, so that 
one sees a lift in the ranges ora river valley in relation, not 
to an absent map, but to the practical chart which a traveller 
carries in his head. In all Mr. White’s work he gives us 
the impression of one supremely at home and happy in the 
wilds, whether they are the waterways of Canada, or the coast 
ranges of California, or the bush-clad hills of the southern 
Uaso Nyero. Here he takes us among the sweltering tropical 
forests of the coast after sable, through the Kupiti plains 
after lions, from Voi to the sources of the Tsavo almost under 
Kilimanjaro, and then south-west from the Rift Valley into 
the wilder stretches of Masailand. These dozen varieties of 
landscape he presents with an intimacy born of affection, so that 
by a chance detail he can recreate the authentic atmosphere. 
His sympathies extend to the inhabitants. The sketch of 
Memba Sasa, his gun-bearer, whom we remember from the 
former volume, is amplified in this :— 

“Memba Sasa had wives and a farm near town, neither of 
which possessions he had seen for a very long while. Nevertheless 
he made no move to see them. When our final interview had 
terminated he . . . shook hands and withdrew, but only to take 
his position across the street. There he squatted upon his heels, 
fixed his eyes on me, and remained. I went down town on 
business. Happening to glance through the office window I caught 
sight of Memba Sasa again across the street, squatted on his 
heels, his gaze fixed unwaveringly on my face. So it was for two 
days. When I tried to approach him he glided away, so that I 
got nofurther speech with him; but always, quietly and unobtru- 
sively, he returned to where he could see me plainly. He considered 
that our interview had terminated our official relations, but he 
wanted te see the last of the bwana with whom he had journeyed 
so far. One makes many acquaintances as one knocks about the 
world; and once in a great many moons one meets a friend—a 
man the mere fact of whose existence one is glad to realize, 
whether one ever sees him again or not. These are not many, 
and they are of various degrees. Among them I am glad to 
number this fierce savage. He was efficient, self-respecting, brave, 
shrewd, and loyal with a great loyalty.’ 

Mr. White’s book stands among the two or three volumes 
of travel of recent years which are contributions to 
literature. 

Mr. White’s travels were confined to more or less familiar 
places, and the circumstances were pleasant. Mr. Dracopoli, on 





the other hand, made a real journey of exploration and f 
three months endured every kind of discomfort, F _ = 
dysentery, little water, and that little bad, scanty inteanantt 
about the road, suspicious natives, and a poisonous coun’ 
were the conditions of the expedition chronicled in 7%) 4 
Jubaland to the Lorian Swamp. Jubaland is the a 
eastern corner of the East Africa Protectorate, border 
on Italian Somaliland. Only the western portion has beep 
surveyed and mapped, and Mr. Dracopoli in his journ 
from the coast to the Northern Uaso Nyero River wag se 
ing country which had never been fully explored. Hig pre. 
decessor, Mr. A. C. W. Jenner, in attempting a similar route 
in 1905, was murdered by a band of Somalis. This expedition 
was therefore as adventurous as it was arduous. He went b 
sea from Mombasa to Kismayu, where he collected his ouen 
which included four Somali police. He at first intended to 
go to the Lorian Swamp by way of the Tana Valley, but found 
on the way that he might be able to reach it by means of the Lak 
Dera, that strange dry watercourse which runs east from the 
swamp for many miles. He had to shoot for his men’s food 
and the difficulties of hunting for the pot in that arid bush 
country must be considerable. He was lucky enough to fing 
the rare arolla, or Hunter's hartebeeste, and to shoot a specimen 
with a record head. On the whole, he found the various clans 
of Ogaden Somalis friendly and helpful, and he has written 
some interesting chapters on these strange nomadic people, 
whom he rates far higher than most travellers. They are 
the product of their desert land; as their own proverb 
says, “God made Somaliland: then He laughed and 
made the Somali.” Mr. Dracopoli thinks them far 
superior in intelligence to plateau races like the Masai 
and the Kikuyu, and he found that they responded to fair 
treatment :— 

“T will give one instance of the kind feeling and thoughtfulness 
they will show if well treated. Smoking is one of their few 
luxuries. Yet when I had finished my tobacco, and the men 
heard of it, one of my syces, whom I had recently lightly 
punished for some trivial offence, went round and collected s 
little of the precious weed from each, and then came up and 
— it to me, in such a way that it was impossible to 
refuse. 


The Lak Dera was reached at length after a very difficult 
journey, and thereafter the route was plain. The Lorian 
Swamp is about fifty miles in circumference. Into it the 
Uaso Nyero flows, and out of it emerges a small river whieh 
ebbs away in time in the sands. From the Lorian the journey 
proceeded westwards till comparative civilization was reached 
at the station of Meru, on the flank of Mount Kenya. The 
hardness of the toil is shown by the fact that, of seventeen 
men, seven were total wrecks, and the other ten were all more 
or less ill. Mr. Dracopoli deserves every credit for a very 
bold enterprise, carried through in a way which has greatly 
added to our scientific knowledge of the country. His 
narrative is as vivid as it is modest. 





COMPANION TO CLASSICAL TEXTS* 


THERE is no branch of classical study in which of late years 
there has been a more marked advance than in that of textual 
criticism. Older scholars lacked neither ability nor indastry, 
but the necessary material was deficient. They had to be 
content with what they had and make the best of it. But 
now libraries are more accessible; their contents have been 
explored and classified; well-known manuscripts have beer 
carefully collated, and many new ones have been discovered; 
palaeography, which though a young has become almost a 
exact science, has enabled us to determine their age an! 
provenance, while by the aid of photography the mor 
important of them have been almost placed under the very 
eyes of students. And as a result—to take two notable 
instances—we now have such admirable texts as those offered by 
Westcott and Hort’s New Testament or the new edition of the 
Corpus Poetarum Latinorum, while editions of similar mer 
are continually appearing. But few of us, perbaps, under- 
stand how much labour and ability are called for in thei 
preparation. The editor requires to have a clear grasp of a! 
the varying conditions which affected the production of books 
during long centuries; he must be able to date, classify, and 





* Companion to Classical Texts. By F, W. Hall, M.A. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, [9s. 6d. net.] 
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value the existing manuscripte—for the “rank” of a manu- 
cript often involves questions of “pedigree” that might 

rplex a Committee for Privileges—and when he has thus 
by a process of “recension secured “the most trustworthy 
evidence as & basis on which to ground his text,” he 
must not only come to a just decision as to its exact value 
in every disputed passage, but will also at times find himself 
compelled to resort to the not less difficult process of “ emen- 
dation.” And it bas been Mr. Hall’s aim to make clear to 
“ordinary students,” who, “without wishing to become 
specialists in textual criticism, yet find that textual problems 
inevitably enter into their studies,” what is the nature of those 
problems which present themselves to the textual critic. Nor 
could any manual be more necessary. For to understand an 
author we need above all to know what he actually wrote ; but, 
except in the case of certain “ protected” books, such as the 
New Testament, Homer or Virgil, whose text has always been 
specially guarded, books before the invention of printing were 
subject to continual dangers. Copyists were, no doubt, often 
marvellously careful, and the scribe who, as he “ tried his pen 
on the margin of the exemplar he was copying,” added such a 
line as— 

“probatio penne non sit mihi pena Gehenne,” 

although, perhaps, a poor versifier, at least set about his task 
with a certain scrupulosity. But a manuscript written, say, 
in cursive script, with queer contractions, no stops, and a good 
many marginal corrections and comments, presents large 
opportunities for error. The best scribe is subject to 
“anagrammatism,” “haplography,” “ parablepsia,” “ ditto- 
graphy,” and a score of similar diseases, of which Mr. Hall 
gives a scientific list (p. 154); and, although the names startle, 
the defects they indicate are almost universal. The eye can- 
not long maintain strict accuracy; letters or words get trans- 
posed (anagrammatism), where the same letters recur they 
are often written only once instead of twice, as in corpusque 
for corpus usque (haplography) and the like, while as the eye 
plays tricks, so also does the mind. Indeed, it is a curious 
fact that errors caused by the mind are the more serious, and 
it is to them that “the main corruptions in the text of 
classical writers are due.” Copying has a tendency to 
hypnetize, and so the monkish writer insensibly turns uni 
negotio into unigenitio, or ebrit into hebrei, and for agmen or 
amem “commonly substitutes” a meditative Amen! while 
there is a constant tendency for a writer to copy, not what he 
sees, but what he thinks he should see. A scribe, says Mr, 
Hall, “cannot copy mechanically for long without giving some 
play to his intelligence,” or, as Jerome puts it, “ scribunt non 
quod inveniunt sed quod intelligunt,” and a mediocre mind 
when it sets down its own imaginings can make fine havoc of 
a difficult passage. But if unconscious or unintentional 
changes do much harm, deliberate emendations may do ten- 
fold more. Bungling restoration may injure an ancient text 
just as it may an ancient building. There are, indeed, 
hundreds of passages which are so plainly “corrupt” as to 
cry aloud to be emended; and if anyone will turn to the 
admirably classified collection of emendations given by 
Mr. Hall (pp. 158-198), he will see how much we owe 
to the corrections made by great scholars, while if—to 
take a single illustration—he tries to think out for him- 
self what “ milites tepromere sub muris strati” means, 
he will feel that he owes something to the critic who discerns 
that an original “temere” has become mixed up with a 
marginal gloss “ propere.” But emending may easily become 
almost a dangerous monomania. Bentley’s edition of Milton 
is a perpetual reminder of what a scholar can achieve when he 
takes to improving poetry; and if Paradise Lost had only 
existed in some imperfect MSS., half-a-dozen Bentleys could, 
we think, have made it wholly unreadable. And yet to emend 
has an almost irresistible fascination. We all have a secret 
belief that we could improve most things that we read, and 
when the ingenious rearrangement of a few letters may give 
its author, if not a niche in the temple of fame, at least some 
place in an apparatus criticus, the temptation is not easily 
overcome. None the less, it is almost certain that, as Boeckh 
declared, not “ one emendation in twenty ” is of any value. Take, 
for example, the words ray &ylwv avapylpwv in Suidas. They seem 
to have no sense, and Colet, with great “ transcriptional proba- 
bility,” emended to hapripwy, and yet, by so doing, he wholly 
destroyed a phrase of peculiar interest, for “it is now dis- 
Govered that the dvdpyupo were two physician saints, Cosmas 








and Damian, who practised without fee.” And to-day, when 
emendations are produced by hundreds in almost every classical 
edition or magazine, classical students who desire to estimate 
their real value and importance can hardly do better than 
turn to Mr. Hall’s work. The subject he deals with is an 
intricate one, but within the limits of some two hundred pages 
he has treated it at once with clearness and vivacity, while in 
the remainder of his volume (pp. 198-357) he has added 
appendices on “MS. Authorities for the Text of the Chief 
Classical Writers” and on the “Nomenclature of Manu- 
scripts,” which afford in a handy shape information which 
is not very readily obtained elsewhere. 





MOUNTAIN GLORIES.* 


WE are grateful to any writer who helps us to understand the 
glory of the mountains: and no one is better qualified to 
undertake this task than Professor Geikie. Mountains, as 
Ruskin said, are the “great cathedrals of the earth, with 
their gates of rock, pavements of cloud, choirs of stream and 
stone, altars of snow, and vaults of purple traversed by the 
continual stars.” Professor Geikie rightly protests against 
the folly of those sentimentalists who fear that a study of 
the anatomy or structure of mountains may diminish our 
appreciation of their scenery—much as Mark Twain thought 
that a doctor could see only a hectic flush where the ordinary 
man was content to admire an exquisite complexion. The 
more we know, the more competent we are to admire justly. 
Ruskin, unquestionably the best describer of the mountains, 
often regretted that he had not devoted his life to geology 
rather than art. “It is true that the geologist is not so free 
as others to let his fancy roam, and to indulge in vague 
dreams as to the birth of mountains. He may talk of a 
tumbled sea of mountains, but that is only a figure of speech : 
he does not really believe with the poets that some great 
convulsion has tossed the crust into heaving billows, that 
beetling cliffs and serrated ranges are the crests of mighty 
earth-waves suddenly arrested in their mad career... . The 
features which most impress artists and poets are of secondary 
origin.” 

Professor Geikie tells us tbat all hills and mountains, not- 
withstanding the vast range of their dimensions and the 
infinite variety of their forms, may be classed under one or 
other of two great divisions—Original or Tectonic, and Sub- 
sequent or Relict mountains. Among Original mountains 
must be included every height which owes its genesis either 
to (1) the piling or heaping of materials at the surface; or to 
(2) subterranean action which has resulted in the folding or 
rupturing of the earth's crust. To the former subdivision 
belong all volcanic cones, active or extinct, such as Popo- 
catepetl and Vesuvius, North Berwick Law and the Puy de 
Déme; and also all the sandhills and moraines so common 
in Scotland and Northern Europe. The latter subdivision 
includes practically all the great mountain chains of the 
world, of which the Alps present the most familar and 
the Himalayas the most gigantic example. Most of these 
chains have been produced by more than one long-continued 
lateral thrust, heaving up the earth's crust in huge permanent 
folds, which the forces of denudation have carved into the 
shapes now visible. Subsequent mountains have come into 
existence in quite a different fashion. They have neither 
been built up like volcanoes or sandhills, nor do they owe 
their existence directly to deformation of the earth’s crust. 
Their most characteristic representatives are remnants of 
older and more extensive high grounds or plateaus. These 
tablelands have been shaped into crag and precipice, alp and 
valley, by the steady work of the various instruments of 
erosion—wind and water, frost and snow. A good example 
is to be found in the picturesque heights of Saxon Switzerland, 
which have thus been hewn out of Mesozoic sundstones, 
arranged in approximately horizontal beds. Other examples 
are the cafion region of Colorado and the basalt hills of 
Antrim and the Inner Hebrides—“ mere wrecks of a great 
plateau of accumulation.” Throughout the Highlands, 
indeed, “Nature's saws and chisels” are more in evidence 
than her convulsive wriggling. Numerous excellent photo- 
graphs of typical mountain scenery illustrate Professor 
Geikie’s admirable text-boo. 

* Mountains: their Origin, Growth, and Decay. By James Gvikie, Edicbargh: 
Oliver and Boyd, (12s. 6d. net.) 
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POT-POURRI MIXED BY TWO.* 

From 1897 to 1914 is a long stretch of time, but Mrs. Earle’s 
attitude to life, except in the one matter of her diet, has 
hardly changed in these seventeen years. After the lapse of so 
long a period it is curious to find in the pages of the Spectator 
for July 31st, 1897, comments disagreeing with an opinion 
expressed in the first book which might be repeated word for 
word about the present volume. Oddly enough, this difference 
of opinion is on a matter of principle, for Mrs. Earle holds, 
and has held for seventeen years, that absolute truthfulness 
and outspokenness in a household, as in everything else, are 
essential to the right conduct of life. In the household a 
“judicious economy of truth” to enforce the principles of 
bearing and forbearing is surely essential to the success of 
family life, but Mrs. Earle’s whole attitude proclaims that she 
thinks everyone should always speak out, and her experiences 
during the seventeen years have not caused her to change her 
mind. The writer of this and of the former article, however, 
remains just as obstinately of opinion that people should 
only “speak out” when what they have to say will not give 
unnecessary pain to their interlocutor. Miss Case, the 
joint-author of this volume, must not feel hurt when her 
part of the book is pronounced to be rather less generally 
interesting than that of the originator of “ Pot-Pourri.” 
Her work, with the exception of an admirable account of 
a cycling and camping tour, mostly deals with gardening, 
and is from that point of view extremely well done; but 
the originality of Mrs. Earle’s views makes the notes from 
Woodlands better reading than those from Redhazel. We 
are not told which lady is responsible for the vegetarian 
recipes at the end of each chapter, but it is quite clear that 
it is Mrs. Earle herself who advises the vegetarian to try “a 
handful of hay for improving vegetarian stock.” It will be 
news to most people that “in old farm days the hams used to 
be cooked with a handful of hay in the pot to prevent the water 
being what cooks call hungry, which extracts the goodness 
from the meat.” Bottom clearly had some ground for his 
remark: “ Good hay, sweet hay, hath no fellow ””—and as Mrs. 
Earle does not approve of ham sandwiches, what can she do 
better than follow the example of the White King in Alice 
and call for “ more hay then” ? 

As the seventeen-year-old disagreement between Mrs. Earle 
and the Spectator has been referred to, it is, perhaps, only fair 
to say that this article should, in justice to the new volume, end 
with the same sentence as the article of 1897: ‘“ Space fails to 
show the excellence in every department of Mrs. Earle’s 
practical advice; but no woman who loves her house, her 
garden, and her children should fail to read this book.” 





A NEW SCHOOL HYMNAL+ 
Mr. E. M. Patser is to be congratulated upon the new bymn- 
book for schools which he has brought out. The first thought 
of most men as they turn over a new collection of hymns is to 
wonder which of their own favourites is left out. The present 
writer took up Mr. Palser’s anthology in this almost inevit- 
able frame of mind, and found, among a good selection of those 
time-honoured hymns which may almost be said to be part of 
an Englishman’s religion, many lesa-known poems of striking 
beauty and piety well adapted for singing. We would call the 
reader’s attention to more than one hymn by Francis Turner 
Palgrave, to Rudyard Kipling’s delightful “ Children’s Song” 
taken from Puck of Pook’s Hill, to Bunyan’s forgotten 
“He who would valiant be,” to a beautiful hymn by Jobn 
Huntley Skrine, and another by the Dean of Norwich. 
Last, but not least, we would mention a few verses entitled 
“The City of Light” by Dr. Adler. But we must not give 
an impression that what we may call the unusual hymns to 
be found in the volume are all modern, George Herbert, 
Herrick, and Vaughan are here also to delight the worshipper, 
who will think a dull sermon is over too soon if he should 
be so lucky as to find A New School Hymnal in the pew. 
The two greatest dangers to be avoided in a school hymn- 
book are, in the compiler’s mind, “puerility and unreality.” 
Into neither of these dangers does he ever fall. The book 
is almost as weil suited to grown men and women as to 








* Pot-Pourri Mired by Two. By Mrs, C. W. Earle and Mis EB hel Ca 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. [7s. 6d. net. ] i. a> eee nae 
Edited by E, M. Palser, 


t+ A New School Hymnal. With an Index of Tunes, 
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cata, 
schoolboys. The happy thought has occurred to him to Mention 
after the name of each hymn-writer the school at which he 
was educated—a piece of information sure to interest the 
public for whom the book is primarily designed, 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Proressor A. V. Dicey, writing in the Nineteenth Century 
under the heading “The Appeal to the Nation,” effectually 
combats and demolishes the Ministerial objections to a 
Referendum or an immediate Dissolution followed at once 
by a General Election. In the course of his article he main. 
tains the view that the circumstances justify the unusual, 
though Constitutional, intervention of the Crown. He admity 
as indisputable the maxim that the exercise of the Royal 
prerogative must be sanctioned by some Minister, but disputes 
the inference that the King has no authority to dissolyg 
Parliament contrary to the advice of the Prime Minister, 
Professor Dicey construes the maxim, “in common with Pitt, 
Wellington, and Peel, as meaning that the King who dissolyeg 
Parliament must exercise his prerogative on the advice of 
some Minister who will take the responsibility for the 
King’s Act.”——The indefatigable Professor J. H. Morgan 
contributes a paper on “The Army and the Civil Power,” 
fortified with a tremendous parade of precedents, but 
weakened by a number of disputable assumptions and 
insinuations—e.g., that the officers “ went astray” because 
their minds had been “industriously confused by Unionist 
casuistry and Unionist rhetoric.” Again, ‘the Crown cannot 
use force except to meet force, and the apprehensions of the 
officers that they would be employed in wantonly and oppres. 
sively repressing a purely political agitation were quite 
unfounded, and must have proceeded on a complete ignoranee 
of the law.” He is careful to state that he does not mean 
“to condemn the conduct of any particular officers,” but 
he observes that “in earlier times it is extremely probable 
that, in so far as there has been a concerted movement to 
throw up their commissions, they would have been liable to be 
indicted for criminal conspiracy.” As for the Covenanters, he 
has little doubt that they are and have been guilty of treason. 
felony, and “in less tender times” would have been “sentenced 
to death and penal servitude for life for much less.” But 
Professor Morgan does not, like the more ferocious of the 
humanitarian Radicals, openly clamour for the gore of officers 
and Covenanters; he contents himself with the cautious 
remark that, “ whether or not it is, or will be, expedient to 
take such criminal proceedings, and how far the omission to 
take them is a mistake of policy, I am not concerned 
to inquire.”’——In curious contrast with Professor Morgan's 
shrewish moderation is the plain speaking of Major-General 
Knox on “The Army and the Politicians.’ The Army, 
which saved the situation and rescued us from civil war, 
has received an undeserved and possibly irreparable blow. 
“The Army never has and never will refuse to obey an 
order from its chiefs. The ideas of ‘optional obedience,’ of 
‘ disappearing from duty,’ are utterly subversive of discipline.” 
General Knox anticipates that recent incidents in Parliament 
must seriously affect the supply of officers and the recruiting 
of men. He concludes, however, on a note of hopefulness: 
“ With the difficulties that confront us, has not the time arrived 
to preach the doctrine that citizen rights can only be claimed 
in exchange for personal duty to the StateP Fortunately, 
we have not at this epoch to look far for such example. 
The teaching of our leading Universities on this matter 
may be the salvation of our Empire.” In this con- 
text we may note the article by Messrs. T. F. 0. 
Huddleston and F. H. Colson on “ Physical and Military 
Training for Cadets and Undergraduates,” linking up the 
proposals set out in the March number with a scheme for 
compulsory Cadet training for all, to be embodied in legisla- 
tion with the concurrence of both political parties. “If the 
Universities affirm the principle—accepted more than two and 
a half centuries ago by Milton—that military training is an 
essential element in education, they will, we believe, give 
lead to public opinion which will make it difficult for 
Government of any complexion to refuse to take up the 
question.”——Mr. Alfred Curphey, an English resident ia 
Mexico, sees the best solution for her present difficulties in 
the formation of a Government by the white Mexicans and 
foreigners, who form fifteen per cent. of the population, His 
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int is that the sixty-five per cent. of the population 
of Indian blood are led by the mixed Indian and white 
pt ho form the remaining twenty per cent. and repre- 
clement w liticians, agitators, and revolutionists. To sum up, 
sent the po a satiate govern themselves, and if the whites and 
o coma aa come forward the United States will be 
te Te up the task of “ cleaning house.” We may note 
ior Oa hey dismisses the notion that Mexico could put 
= a ri resistance to invasion without money and dis- 
. mariana. Ellis Barker, while criticizing the 
4 President Wilson, urges that Great Britain, in her 
own interests, cannot afford to see the United States defeated 
or humiliated, and regards the present moment as eminently 
favourable, not only for offering the United States our uncon- 
ditional support in case of need, but for approaching her 
with a view to the conclusion of a carefully limited defensive 
alliance ——M. André Géraud tells the story, financial and 
political, of the Baghdad Railway, and condemns England, 
France, and Russia for their lack of courage, initiative, and 
foresight in allowing Germany to obtain control over an 
enterprise which in the long run must mean the acquisition 
of a new German Empire.——Mr. Lionel Cresswell, writing 
as “a mere private student of biological, bio-chemical, and 
vital phenomena,” contributes a very long article, in which 
he maintains not only “that oxygen can be arraigned as 
accessory before and after the fact, but that a strong indict- 
ment can be framed against it as the principal malefactor or 
stimulus in the causation of cancer.” The facts on which 
he bases this hypothesis are set forth in great detail, but he 
js careful to make it clear that he trespasses on no medical 
ground and offers no cure; indeed, he observes that “the one 
therapeutic agent capable at the same time of preventing and 
curing cancer in old and young alike would be the veritable 
elixir of life, and that has yet to be found.” 

In the National Review Lord Percy puts the case for the 
impeachment of Ministers in his account of “ The ‘ Pogrom “ 
Plot” with great force and ability. Before proceeding to 
describe the Government’s preparations, Lord Perey has an 
interesting passage on what may be called the progressive 
haematomania of our pacifists. The compact with the 
Nationalists inevitably committed the party of peace, re- 
trenchment, and reform to a course which, if persisted in, 
must lead to bloodshed in Ireland :— 

“The very men who raised a howl of indignation when Lord 
Roberts solemnly warned his countrymen that Germany strikes 
when her hour has come, one of whose spokesmen rebuked him 
sententiously for using such language, the very men who grew 
most eloquent over the wickedness of war and treated every 
warning as a criminal incitement to aggression, were being forced 
in the supposed interests of democracy to adopt an attitude 
towards Ulster which had it been adopted by a Turkish Govern- 
ment towards Armenians, or a Russian Government towards Finns 
or Poles, would have caused the Liberal Party to hold indignation 
meetings all over the country. The Labour Party, some of whom 
deny that the working man has anything to lose by a foreign 
invasion, that National Defence is no concern of his, that troops 
drafted into a strike area to protect life and property are infring- 
ing popular liberties, had at last found some use for soldiers. The 
future of democracy depended on the use of the Army they had 
flouted and insulted, not to defend this country from a foreign foe, 
but to shoot down their fellow Trade Unionists in the factories 
and shipyards of Belfast.” 

As for the precautionary measures, Lord Percy observes 
that the enterprise was the largest combined naval and 
military expedition the country has undertaken since 
the Crimea——Mr. J. O. P. Bland has an illuminating 
review of Yuan Shih-kai’s administration of the Presi- 
deney. Mr. Bland recognizes in him a convinced upholder 
of the monarchy, and an unswerving believer in despotic 
government: a past-master in the arts of mandarin intrigue, 
a very Ulysses in stratagem, and as ruthless and cold- 
blooded in removing dangerous opponents as the Dowager 
Empress at the height of her power. His last and most 
dramatic coup—the decision to perform the Winter Solstice 
ceremony at the Temple of Heaven—“ carries his original pro- 
fession of faith to its logical conclusion, because it means the 
restoration of the social structure, the re-assertion of things 
which the iconoclasts of Young China threatened utterly to 
destroy.” In fine, the road to the re-establishment of 
the monarchy is now clear, and though Mr. Bland does not 
minimize the dangers attaching to such a course, he is 
inclined to believe that Yuan Shih-kai will prefer Manchu 
restoration and a Regency in his own hands to the hazardous 
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experiment of founding a new Chinese dynasty.—— Writing 
on “American Affairs,” Mr. Maurice Low, while giving 
Mr. Wilson credit for great courage and high ideals, is 
inclined to think that he did not anticipate that his advocacy 
of the repeal of the free tolls clause in the Panama Canal 
Act would arouse so much passion. The merits of the con- 
troversy have been lost sight of, national sentiment is in 
favour of exemption, and, judging by the temper of the 
Press and the speech of Mr. Clark, Mr. Low anticipates that 
the bogy of English domination will again be the chief factor 
in an American political campaign. The article closes with 
an interesting account of two American multi-millionaires, 
recently deceased, who contrived to avoid publicity. Mr. 
Altman was so little known that when he died no paper 
was able to publish his portrait, and Mr. Welthaeuser 
the Lumber King, reputed to be the richest man in the 
States after Mr. Rockefeller, died without ever being inter- 
viewed. The only quotable remark attributed to him was 
quite in keeping with his secretive and taciturn character: 
“I have two eyes and two ears, but only one mouth, and that 
is to eat with._——Mr. Austin Dobson writes a delightful 
appreciation of Aaron Hill, the friend of Pope and Richardson, 
famous as a projector, who survives in letters by one gnomic 
quatrain, and “ deserves to be remembered as the introducer of 
Handel to the English operatic stage.” Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
summary of his achievements and limitations ends with a phrase 
which we cannot resist quoting. “He also merits mention as 
the adapter of the tragedies of Voltaire, who, being a past- 
master in lucidity, should have taught him that the adjective 
is the enemy of the noun.”——Miss Marion Black-Hawkins 
has a curiously interesting paper on spiders. The expenditure 
of time and patience necessary in taming them is shown by 
her mentioning that on one occasion she sat motionless for 
nearly three hours holding a fly within tempting reach of a 
house spider ! 


Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, M.P., discusses ‘The Army Crisis 
and Home Rule” in the Contemporary with his habitual 
naiveté, With regard to the former, he frankly admits 
that “the carelessness, the indiscretions, the contradic. 
tions and equivocations” which attended the Curragh inci- 
dent “made the worst possible impression and plunged the 
whole party into the depth of gloom and despondency,” 
from which, however, they were triumphantly extricated 
by the Prime Minister’s bold move in taking over the 
War Office. At the same time, he does not hesitate to assert 
that ‘‘an insidious propaganda has been surreptitiously under- 
taken with a view to preventing effectively the Army being 
used for the quelling of disorder and resistance in Ulster.” 
And, again, “ the fact which we all know has now been openly 
declared—namely that the Army is an aristocratic body 
impregnated with the strongest Tory opinions and with the 
bitterest hatred of the Government and all it stands for.” 
But from all this Mr. Ponsonby draws consoling deductions. 
After observing that the doctrine of optional obedience 
involves the crumbling away of the whole basic principle of 
the Army as an arm of the civil power for keeping order, 
repressing disorder, or even for national defence, he con- 
tinues in this remarkable and monumentally inept passage :— 

“But it is the greatest mistake to suppose that we can meet 
this danger, if it is approaching, by what is called democratising 
the Army. You cannot democratise the Army any more than you 
can make a nigger into a white man by painting him. A standing 
Army is an essentially anti-democratic institution, and it is only 
too probable that rapid democratic advance will produce conflict 
between civil and military authority. The existence of the Army 
and Navy, too, is the price we have to pay for the still remaining 
relics of barbarism which exist in the relations of one state to 
another, The more uneducated and aloof from general enlighten- 
ment you can keep them, the better disciplined and the more 
effective will they be. It has been said that blackguards com- 
manded by gentlemen make the best soldiers—gentlemen here 
meaning men who have been to a public school, and therefore had 
very little education. But once they begin examining their 
consciences, making a choice of the cause for which they will 
fight, disastrous as the effect may be when such incidents occur, 
probable as it is that their choice and preference will at first be on 
the side of aristocracy, money, Toryism, and reaction, it means the 
first dawn of the era when a standing Army will become ap 
anachronism.” 

The remainder of the paper is devoted to pressing on the 
public the need for a settlement of the Home Rule question 
on Federal lines, in accordance with the spirit of conciliation 
recently shown by back-benchers on both sides.———Mr. J. M, 
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Robertson, M.P., writing on “The Taxation of Land Values,” 
dismisses the schemes of thoroughgoing Single Taxers as 
impracticable :— 

“No important party will propose the total confiscation of 

land values any more than the total confiscation of railways and 
their plant. If railways are to be nationalised they will have to 
be bought, at a price fixed by the State on generally accepted 
pelisheles of equity, and land will have to be nationalised, if at 
all, on the same plan—unless a generation arises which has the 
courage for the ideal scheme of declaring that all land shall revert 
to the State after a hundred years... . The trouble would be that 
a reactionary Wy | might at any time repeal the edict; and 
this possibility will, I fancy, suffice to keep the scheme outside 
of practical politics in our time.” 
Mr. Robertson accordingly limits the problem to the two 
aims of rectifying our injurious rating system and further- 
ing the productive use of land, and advocates the rating of 
site values, balanced by rating on income on the existing 
Income '‘l'ax assessment. Mr. A. G. C. Harvey, M.P., de- 
plores the growth of the Navy Estimates, and the inflammatory 
rbetoric of Mr. Churchill's utterances in the House of Commons 
and the country.——In an interesting paper on “The Politi- 
cal Aspect of the Religious Problem in Italy,” Signor Romolo 
Murri finds ground for hopefulness in the emergence of the 
new and enlightened form of anti-clericalism, which aims at 
a revival of faith, moral training, a new sense of liberty, and 
the life of the conscience, and holds that Modernism has con- 
tributed to this salutary transformation. In this context 
we may also note the Rev. W. Blackshaw’s paper on 
“ Ecclesiastical Politics in Germany.” In some States he is 
inspired with hopefulness by the pacific solutions of theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical controversies, but be is moved to mis- 
giving by the claim now being made for a parity of repre- 
sentation of the two theological tendencies on the teaching staffs 
of the Theological Faculties, not only of Prussian but of non- 
Prussian German Universities. The result can only be to 
sharpen opposing tendencies and impair the independence of 
Theological Professors. We may also notice Mr. Jobn 
Macdonald's lively study of Royal visits to Paris, the Count de 
Soissons’ fervid appreciation of the genius of Mistral, and Miss 
Frances Pitt's delightful essay on the badger. 

The article in the Fortnightly by “ Auditor Tantum” on the 
“ Personalities of the Session,” with its records of the vanities, 
ambitions, and intrigues of the politicians, makes the plain 
man feel how hopeless is the situation. When at the top 
management, fencing, and wirepulling are not only the means, 
but apparently also the ends, how can we expect anything else 
than the present imbroglio? If action is taken, not because 
it is necessary, expedient, and right, but from some 
tortuous and indirect motive, how is a straight course 
ever to be steered? After the contemplation of this seeth- 
ing caldron the clear-cut, simple, and direct action of 
Ulster comes as a relief. Colonel Pollock writes of the 
Government and the Army, laying stress on the illegality of 
the demand that soldiers should act against the men of 
Ulster. He says: “Thanks to Sir Arthur Paget having 
posed to his subordinates a hypothetical situation, the feeling 
of the Army has been tested, regrettably indeed, yet not so 
disastrously for discipline as if an actual order had been dis- 
obeyed or even questioned.” The situation is compared with 
that which arose when Edward I. exclaimed, “‘ By God, Sir Earl, 
thou shalt either go or hang!’ tothe Earl of Norfolk, whom he 
had ordered to Gascony. ‘ By the same oath, Sir King,’ replied 
Norfolk, ‘I will neither go norhang.’” The King could com- 
mand his Earl Marshal to go with him anywhere, but had no 
right to send him by himself. Edward saw this and accepted 
the situation. Will the Government be equally wise? M. 
Jean d'Auvergne tells us much concerning the Art Theatre 
at Moscow, that home of enlightened experiment in acting, 
and wonders why its actors have not been seen in London, when 
Berlin has acknowledged their capacity. After giving a list 
of European dramatists whose plays have been performed, 
he says that no Frenchman except Moliére is included 
in it. ‘But the Moscow school is diametrically opposed to 
all the French ideas of dramatic art. Simulation is the 
foundation-stone on which the French actor hopes to build 
success. The Russian strives only to be natural and true to 
life, and the Art Theatre has rendered a great service in 
breaking with the artificially constructed play which has for 

so long dominated the European stage.” Mr. J. Rudge 
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Harding writes delightfully of his observations of birds. 


Especially fascinating is his account of the little eab con 
not eight miles from Hyde Park Corner, where he heard ¢ 
singing duel of two nightingales, and watched the con u a 
drive away his rival. Presently the mate came, the an 
made, and the young reared. Then followed the pa . 
On going to observe one day the writer found the wood in, 
commotion and the two nightingales uttering cries of rq. a 
fear. The retreating form of a weasel was also aie 
Harding pursued it through the undergrowth, followed pi 
by the two birds, who lost their fear of him and ccomed (, 
know that he was on their side. The weasel escaped, but o 
a return to the nest it appeared that the marauder had xa 
a clean sweep of the young. A sad description js given of 
the evident grief of the bewildered parents, waiting by the 
empty nest with a supply of food for the young mouths that 
were not there. We are consoled at hearing that, after ay 
hour or more of waiting, forgetfulness came with he, 
hand and the song burst out again. 

Mr. Newbolt begins a story—or perhaps it ought to le 
culled a romance—in Blackwood. It is mediaeval and 
symbolic, and written in language which might he classe 
as “‘ modified Malory.” For instance, one chapter heading run; 
thus: “ Of Ywain’s journey by night, and how he was brought 
by a lady to the place of his vision and so left her.” It ig tie 
kind of romance in which a hermit, a forest, a mysterious 
child, and a visionary knight are the natural ingredients— 
Mr. Mentz Wilkinson gives a fascinating account of his journey 
into the far West of Canada to be present at the choosing of 
a new great chief by the four thousand Cree Indians, }, 
witnessed the ceremony by a special invitation, having bad 
friendly relations with the son of the old chief, who was about 
to be chosen to succeed his father. The ceremony was ap 
impressive one, and purely native, although by one omission 
it showed the influence of the Pax Britannica. When the 
ceremonial recitation of the virtues of the late chief was 
being chanted no mention was made of successful raids on 
other tribes, or of scalps taken ; instead, only the prowess and 
glories of the hunter were recalled. A short story by Mr. 
Ian Hay is all we should expect from his genial and optimistic 
pen. A heroic curate, a dog of great character, a Cubinet 
Minister, a director, and a railway accident are all combined 
in the end; the good are rewarded, and a happy marriage takes 
place, to the satisfaction of everyone, including the reader, 
——Mrs. Pantcheva finishes her reminiscences of her work 
among the wounded Bulgarians. A grim episode is furnished 
by the account of three Turkish patients who, although they 
had not been shot by their captors, all expected that they 
would be poisoned when they reached the hospital, and 
asked that the process might be got over as soon as possible. 
It is pleasant to read of one of these Turks, a youthful tinker 
from Constantinople, who became so much attached toa kindly 
fellow-patient, a Bulgarian schoolmaster, that he announced 
that he was not going back to Turkey, and in the future his 
King was to be Ferdinand. 
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THE QUARTERLIES. 
In an exceedingly able article, which should be approved by 
every Unionist student of affairs, the editor of the Edinburgh 
deals with the recent crisis. The Government have been engaged 
for two years in “a conspiracy which involves on their part a 
complete disregard of the basic principles of English liberty.” 
They are trying to commit an act of tyranny without the explicit 
leave of the electors. The duty of all Unionists—indeed, of all 
moderate men—is to press fora Referendum, which is notonly 
“the most ancient of constitutional expedients among self- 
governing peoples,” but ulso “a natural device that comes 
into operation almost automatically to determine the policy of 
any group of persons acting together for common ends ”"—e,., 
a commercial company, a Trade Union, or a municipality. 
There is a precedent for the truly patriotic attitude of the 
officers at the Curragh in the case of the Reform Bill, when 
the Duke of Wellington yielded to the people’s will as soon as 
he found that the Army was not inclined to coerce the nation. 
Mr. Cox urges that the House of Lords should send back the 
Home Rule Bill with two substantial amendments—one pro- 
viding for the Exclusion of Ulster, the other fora Referendum. 
We are in full accord with the spirit of his sane and admirable 
article. A striking essay on “The Significance of King- 








ship” shows that the British Empire can hold together only 
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“ . tion of a common King”; the 
under ee ae show, but the “dominant 
ogee »! bce ” which plays the part of the sun in our 
ato system.—Another weighty paper deals with our naval 
requirements, as a matter of life or death to the Empire. 
Writing on “The Issue of Kikuyu,” the Dean of Dorham — 
that theaction of the Bishop of Mombasa, in ae = 
the representatives of non-episeopal Churches, commands the 
general approbation of English Church men,” and is the true way 
to obtain Christian unity. Sir Charles Bruce discusses the 
position of the Crown Colonies and Protectorates, with their 
wonderful resources and possibilities of development.—— 
Dr. R. R. Marett reviews Dr. Frazer’s Golden Bough as the 
work which “more than any other book bas taught our 
generation to view the religious world as a whole, and rightly 
dwells on its fascinating lucidity. A well-informed review 
of “British Agriculture” reminds us that the technical 
education of the farmer is a more urgent problem than the 
redivision of the land. Tie high literary standard of the 
Edinburgh is well preserved in articles by Professor Hoops on 
the Oxford English Dictionary, Mr. Gosse on Auguste Barbier’s 
visit to England in 1836, and Mr. Orlo Williams on the poetry 
of Carducci. , 

The Quarterly leading article on “The Home Rule Crisis - 
contains an admirable summary of the operations against 
Ulster—contrasting the “ precipitate and wantonly ostentatious 
character” of the Government's measures with the reluctance 
of the Unionist Government in 1899 to compromise the faint 
hopes of a peaceful settlement with the Boers by “even the 
shadow of provocative or coercive measures””—and remarks 
that a deplorable feature of the whole crisis has been the 
entire abandonment by Ministers of traditional straight- 
forwardness in dealing with Parliament—‘“not even over the 
Marconi affair was Parliament the victim of such an orgy of 
sheer prevarication.” The Quarterly still clings to the hope 
of a settlement of the whole Constitutional question on non- 
party lines, and suggests that the Unionist leaders, by giving 
a guarantee of their intention, if returned to power, to 
refer the matter to a “free and equal national conven- 
tion,” would make it possible for the moderate Liberals 
to exert their influence with the Government.——A review of 
“British Foreign Policy in the Last Century” leads up to that 
never stale quotation from Halifax: “To the question, what 
shall we do to be saved in this world? there is no answer but 
this, Look to your Moate. The first article of an English- 
man’s creed must be that he believeth in the sea, without 
which there needeth no General Council to pronounce him 
incapable of salvation here.” Lieut.-Colonel F. N. Sykes, of 
the Royal Flying Corps, writes a timely account of “ Aircraft 
in War,” in which he confidently assures us that Great Britain 
leads the world in design and construction of aeroplanes, in 
personnel, andin organization, but the provision of adequate 
numbers has yet to be faced. Principal Ronald Burrows's 
optimistic study of “The New Greece” finds a curious 
pendant in Mr. H. M. Wallis’s ghastly account of “The 
Devastation of Macedonia,” which ends with the remark that 
King Constantine “ bas made a desert and calls it ‘Greece.’” 
——In a brace of articles on “ The Future of Rhodesia” Mr. 
Ian D. Colvin and Mr. H. T. Longden state the case for and 
against the Chartered Company. Mr. Henry James’s essay 
on “George Sand” will be welcome to those who think that 
his illuminative insight makes amends for his involved and 
tortuous style——The philosophy of Professor Eucken is 
ably treated from different standpoints by Dr. Bernard 
Bosanquet and Professor Boyce Gibson; the President of 
Magdalen writes with distinction on Gray's letters; while 
among other readable articles we can only mention Mr. 
Cuthbert Maughan’s very entertaining account of that 
essentially British institution, “ Lloyds.” 
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THE WOMAN’S WAY.* 
Mr. CuarLes Garvice’s literary baggage is still of modest 
dimensions. He has only written about twenty novels—a 
mere trifle compared with the output of some of his brother- 
romancers—but his reputation is firmly established, his 


~ j™ Woman's Way. By Charles Garvice, London: Hodder and Stoughton, 








cireulation is immense, and his popularity beyond cavil. A 
careful study of his latest work, The Woman's Way, may 
perhaps lead us to solve the secret of his success, which, let 
us hasten to add, is in many ways a most reassuring sign of 
the times. For if ever there was a novelist on the side of the 
angels, it is Mr. Garvice. As we read his books we are 
continually moved to identify him with the optimist in the 
Bab Ballads who sang :— 
“Morality, heavenly link, 
To you I eternally drink.” 

And what makes the triumph of virtue all the more significant 
is that it is not achieved by any superabundance of intellec- 
tuality or brain-power. The hero of the story before us 
deliberately places the trump cards in the hand of the villain 
not once but several times. He is a positive miracle of 
credulous magnanimity. Yet, like Parsifal, “the blameless 
fool,” he comes to his own in the end, while the vanquished 
villain dies miserably in a Manchurian doss-house. The 
tenants of Brown’s Buildings, where the story opens, only 
paid 5s. a week for their lodgings, but some of them had seen 
better days. Celia Grant, who earned a pound a week by 
research work in the British Museum for a rich antiquary, 
had known comparative affluence in the lifetime of her parents ; 
Mr. Clendon, the shabby old violinist who played in a theatre 
orchestra, had the manners of an aristocrat; and Derrick 
Dene, the handsome young engineer, seemed out of place in 
such dingy surroundings. As a matter of fact, he was 
meditating suicide as the only way out of his difficulties, 
when Celia, alarmed by the groans which proceeded from 
his open door, rushed in and gently but firmly removed the 
revolver from his hand. But it would be wrong to say, in 
the words of the hackneyed formula, that no reason could be 
assigned for the rash act. He had shouldered a charge of 
forging a cheque and ruining an innocent girl in order to save 
the face of a clergyman’s daughter who had jilted him to marry 
Lord Heyton—the real culprit. Celia not only saved him 
from suicide; she gave him her last five-pound-note, and while 
convinced of his innocence, urged him to fly. He flew accord- 
ingly, arid after a brief but tempestuous interview in which he 
told the peccant Peer some home truths, sailed for South 
America as a member of a travelling menagerie and circus. 
After all, Derrick’s flight was quite unnecessary, as he had 
barely left his rooms when a mysterious man of law came to 
inform him that “ it was all right.” Celia received the message, 
but it gave her scant consolation, as Derrick had left no 
address, and she was responsible for his disappearance. To 
make matters worse, her employer died suddenly, and since, 
after the manner of distressful heroines, she obstinately refused 
to communicate with her relations, she would have starved 
but for the intervention of the aged violinist. Of course, as 
the shrewd reader will have guessed from’ the outset, Mr. 
Clendon was much more than a violinist—like the performer in 
the Follies’ famous “ Voice Trial,” impersonated by Mr. Lewis 
Sydney, who played the ’cello, but was really an elocutionist. 
So Mr. Clendon was really none other than the Marquess of 
Sutcombe, who had long been lying perdu for private reasons, 
while his brother Talbot had succeeded to the title and estates. 
Moved by Celia’s distress, Mr. Clendon revealed his existence 
to his brother, not with any desire to resume his lawful style, 
but simply to secure employment for his protégée. The reign- 
ing Marquess, who was quite a decent fellow, at once agreed to 
engage Celia as librarian at one of his stately homes, and she 
was promptly installed in great luxury at Thexford Hall. The 
Marquess was “ enormously rich,” but very kind. It is true 
that he was reserved, but “men of his class are taught tu 
repress every sign of emotion,” and, besides, he hud been a 
Cabinet Minister. Still, the testimony of his housekeeper as 
to his treatment of his servants shows that he was not one of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s feudal tyrants. He was, however, sorely 
tried in one respect: his only son was the wicked Lord 
Heyton, a well-groomed young man, but hampered by 
a weuk mouth and a chronic thirst. On all occasions he 
was given to mixing himself a “stiff soda and whisky "— 
though the context shows that it was the whisky rather than 
the soda which was stiff—and he drank heavy port not only 
after but during dinner. He was also addicted to smoking 
Egyptian cigarettes of an unpleasantly pungent aroma, and 
when he came down to Thexford with his wife, Celia “ uncon- 
sciously resented the too obtrusive perfume. ... Such an 
atmosphere was singularly inappropriate in that great hall, 
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with its air of refinement and dignity.” Miriam, Lord 
Heyton’s wife, was a beautiful woman, and exquisitely dressed, 
but she, too, had not only a weak mouth but a weak cbin, and 
was quite unable to restrain her ill-conditioned husband. In 
a moment of rash expansion she let him know where the 
family jewels were kept, with the result that, in order to 
obtain thé key of the safe, he felled the Marquess with a 
poker at midnight and left him for dead. He then seereted 
a jewel-case in the grounds, where it was discovered by 
Derrick Dene, who had thoughtfully returned from South 
America in the nick of time to expose himself to the charge of 
murdering the Marquess. Derrick had won golden opinions 
from the circus manager, and, in fact, was already second in 
command ; but as two beautiful equestriennes were madly in 
love with him, he had to fly again, finding congenial employ- 
ment on the estancia of the wealthy Donna Elvira, an elderly 
but queenly lady of volcanic temper. Derrick knew nothing 
of his parentage, but Donna Elvira recognized him almost at 
once. Yet, with heroic restraint, she sent him back to England 
on business, where, as we have seen, with unerring instinct he 
once more interposed himself between Lord Heyton and the 
law. This time, however, Scotland Yard came to the aid of 
poetic justice, the real Marquess publicly avowed his identity, 
and the weak-mouthed ones went to the wall. 

On the whole, we are inclined to attribute Mr. Garvice’s 
great popularity to his faithful adherence to the Adelphi 
formula, with certain modifications. For while in the 
Adelphi melodrama blundering virtue triumphs in the long 
run over astute villainy, the balance is here adjusted by handi- 
capping villainy also with imbecility. If Lord Heyton had 
only had a strong chin and abstained from port, whisky, and 
Egyptian cigarettes, we should have trembled for the fate of 
the excellent Derrick. Again, Mr. Garvice appeals to that 
ineradicable confidence in the ultimate turn of Fortune’s 
wheel by which drab humanity is sustained. For the moral 
of the story is practically identical with that enshrined in the 
immortal couplet in The Critic :— 

“‘ Hence may each orphan hope, as chance directs, 

To find a father—where he least expects.” 
In melodrama every foundling is a potential Peer. Lastly, the 
story appeals by virtue of its strong domesticity, the homely 
scenes in Brown’s Buildings, the British Museum Reading 
Room, and an A.B.C. tea-shop alternating with the splendours 
of Thexford Hall or the mitigated Bohemianism of the travel- 
ling circus. We rise, in fine, from the perusal of these pages 
profoundly reassured as to the soundness of the great heart of 
the reading public. There can be no decadence in a race which 
owns the sway of a romancer so kindly in his outlook, so irre- 
proachable in his teaching, so rigorous in applying the laws 
of physiognomy. 





When Ghost Meets Ghost. By William de Morgan. (William 
Heinemann. 6s.)—‘‘ Please understand,” says the writer, 
“that the story is giving at great length incidents that 
passed in fractions of a minute—incidents Time recorded 
currente calamo for Memory to rearrange at leisure.” After 
this explanation, it is difficult either to commend or to con- 
demn the amazing length of Mr. de Morgan's novel. Here is 
a book which must of necessity be set aside for a summer 
holiday, for long, lazy days with its nine hundred closely 
printed pages; and yet there is in it not one word too many, 
not a trace of verbosity or accumulation. It is rather that 
Mr. de Morgan’s powers of observation have by now been 
strung up to an abnormally high pitch, so that each detail is 
minutely described, each simile worked out to its logical con- 
clusion. Add tothis faculty a complex plot, and a dense crowd 
of characters, and the length of the book is not only explained, 
but atoned for. Moreover, the writer’s English is, as usual, 
admirable. We cannot, for the pleasure it gave us, and for its 
delightful spirit, refrain from quoting the following sentence : 
“For these were the days of crinolines; of hair in cabbage- 
nets, packed round rubber-inflations ; of what may be called 
proto-croquet, with hoops so large that no one ever failed to 
vet through, except you and me; the days when Ah che la 
morte was the last new tune, and Landseer and Mulready the 
lust words in Art.” 

The End of Her Honeymoon. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
(Methuen and Co, 6s.)—Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has adapted to 
her own use a sensational story which was much circulated 





i, 
find it so provoking to foresee exactly how events we - 
that the kindest thing the reviewer can do is not to ive, 
hints of what it is all about. This mach, hanenpnied os 
said, that the parent story was extremely sensational aa in 
cerned the police in Paris; but whether it was really re 
on fact is more than a little doubtful. It may also be gu; 
that Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has contrived to make her nee 
which is pure fiction, carry rather more conviction than me 
alleged truthful tale which entertained and mystified aah 
dinner parties. . 
The Cost of Wings, and other Stories. By Richard Dehan 
(William Heinemann. 6s.)—There have been, without a doubt, 
too many volumes of short stories issued in the last few 
months. They serve to keep their authors’ names before the 
public, but are for the most part reprinted from reviews or 
magazines, and so sap little of the writers’ energy, and call forth 
none of their best work. This complaint does not mean that 
the volume in question is a poor or undesirable specimen of its 
kind. Many of “ Richard Dehan’s” stories are exceedingly 
clever, in especial “The Delusion of Mrs. Donague,” with its 
Gilbertian humour. They are varied in tone and intensity 
changing swiftly from tragedy to farce ; but the fact remains 
that the short story, by reason of its condensed plot and 
freedom from detailed drawing of character, may cover a 
multitude of sins in the way of careless workmanship. 


READABLE Novets.—The Lost Road. By Richard Harding 
Davis. (Duckworth and Co. 6s.)—The story which gives its 
title to Mr. Davis’s book is not the best of the collection; some 
are pleasant enough, although no one is thrilling or especially 
original——-The Bewildered Benedict. By Edward Burke. 
(Herbert Jenkins. 6s..—Tbe humour of the “ Bewildered 
Benedict” would make excellent reading for a hundred pages: 
for nearly four hundred it is painfully thin. Dickie Devon, 
By John Overton. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A capital story 
of the Civil War. The hero is an involuntary and fascinating 
spy in the Parliamentary lines.——Idylls of a Dutch Village. 
By S. Ulfers. (T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.)\—We should like 
to praise the delicacy of these idylls, and the care of Mr. 
Williamson-Napier’s translation; but, to tell the truth, they 
are uninspired, and even dull. 


a few months ago. Readers who already know 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 


By Edward Westermarck. 
(Macmillanand Co. 12s. net.)—When Dr. Westermarck wrote 
his epoch-making History of Human Marriage, more than twenty 
years ago, he passed over the wedding rites themselves with 
very brief notice. It is now recognized that these ceremonies 
are based on the primitive belief in a grave danger attaching 
to physical contact between man and woman, and are designed 
magically to avert that danger. In the present volume Dr. 
Westermarck gives us a profound analytical study of the 
wedding customs of the Mohammedan natives of Morocco, 
whom he knows intimately. The subject and scientific plain 
speaking of the work make it unsuitable for detailed discussion 
in our columns, but to all serious students of anthropology and 
primitive ideas it must be an indispensable supplement to the 
author's classical work on marriage. 


Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco. 





The Secret of Charlotte Bronté. By Frederika Macdonald. 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack. 3s. 6d. net.)\—Mrs. Macdonald was a 
pupil at the Brussels school which is so incisively described 
in Villette, where she became intimately acquainted with 
M. and Mme. Héger—a name which she writes without the 
accent usually given to it. In the light of personal know- 
ledge, and of the letters recently presented by M. Paul Héger 
to the British Museum, Mrs. Macdonald finds Charlotte 
Bronté’s secret in the fact that she saw life “through the 
medium of one passion—the passion of a predestined tragical 
and unrequited love” for her Brussels master. 





A Descriptive Catalogue of the Library of Samuel Pepys. 
Parts I. and Il. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 7s. 6d. net each.)— 
Every reader of the immortal diary knows with what ap 
ardour of affection Pepys regarded his three thousand books, 
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‘ ; in at Magdalene College, Cambridge, prac- 
which still remit left them. We have nothing bat praise 


+ the owner ; , 
pg barton two parts of this catalogue, which contain a 
pon introduction by Mr. F. Sidgwick, an account of the 
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i da description of 
ceoa” manuscripts by Dr. J. R. Tanner, an Pp 
she early printed books by Mr. E. Gordon Duff. 





By Wadbam Peacock. (Chapman and Hall. 
)—Mr. Peacock was formerly attached to the 
British Consulate-General in Scutari—or, as he prefers to 
write it, Scodra. He is thus able to give a bright and read- 
able account of everyday life in picturesque Albania before 
that country emerged into the arena of European politics. 
He adds some instructive chapters on Albanian history and 
rospects. Unless the new State is allowed to include the 
whole Albanian nationality within its boundary, he thinks that 
“the story of the Macedonian risings will be repeated over 
again, and with greater justification.” Hope for the little 
kingdom’s prosperity lies in the fact “that the Albanian, 
though a warrior and a man who prefers to go always armed, 
ja, unlike the Montenegrin, a hard worker.” 


Albania. 
7s, 6d. net. 





“The Villain as Hero in Elizabethan Tragedy. By C. V. 
Boyer. (George Routledge and Sons. 6s.)—Dr. Boyer’s 
interesting and suggestive essay originated in “an endeavour 
to discover whether or not the heroic criminals of Elizabethan 
tragédy adhered to any particular type.” Investigation led 
the author to enlarge the scope of his inquiry. He traces 
back to Seneca the crigin of plays in which the villain is 
hero, demonstrates the influence of Machiavelli on the type 
in Elizabethan days, and analyses the nature of the emotions 
aroused by such villain-heroes as Marlowe’s Barabas, Webster's 
Bosola, Shakespeare’s Richard IIL, Iago, and Macbeth. 





San Salvador. (Carey Press. 6d. net.)—Mr. Bowskill’s 
recent arrest and subsequent release by the Portuguese 
authorities brought his name into a prominence which his 
excellent work in the Portuguese Congo otherwise deserved. 
The Baptist Missionary Society have made a timely pamphlet 
out of his letters to them, which should be studied by all who 
wish to know the truth about the recent “insurrection.” 





Rabindranath Tagore; Toru Dutt; Mrs. Sarojinit Naidu. 
(Madras: G. A. Natesan and Co. Annas 4 each.)—These 
little paper-covered books belong to a well-known series of 
sketches of eminent natives of India. They combine a 
modicum of biographical information with copious extracts 
from the speeches and writings of their subjects. They are 
enthusiastic in tone and excellently written, and will be read 
with sympathetic interest by many in this country. 





Vagabonds in Périgord. By H.H. Bashford. (Constable 
and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—Only in France could a walking tour 
begin and end at hostelries so aptly named as the Café of the 
Beautiful Star and the Hotel of Peace. Mr. Bashford’s 
agreeable narrative is wholly in keeping with such an opening 
and such a close. His adventures in a part of France which 
is less known to English travellers than its beauties deserve 
are told in an infectious spirit of sunny contentment, and his 
book is delightful to read. 





Turkish Memories. By Sidney Whitman. (William 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.)\—In this readable and instructive 
hook Mr. Whitman sums up the experiences which he gained 
during several prolonged visits to Turkey—both in Europe 
and in Asia—from 1896 to 1908. He mixed freely with all 
classes of the people, and more than once interviewed the late 
Sultan. His aim is to show that the Mohammedan Turk is 
“far better than his repute,” and in this we think he succeeds. 
At any rate, his book throws mach light on the character of 
the average Turk, besides relating many striking incidents. 





New Epitions.—The Universal Edition of the Complete | 


(Chapman and Hall. 


Works of Charles Dickens. 22 vols. 
well 


“s. 6d. net per vol.)—This desirable cheap edition, 
printed and bound, includes Mr. Matz’s volume of “ Miscel- 
laneous Papers.”-——Damaged Goods. By E. Brieux. Trans- 
lated by John Pollock. (A. ©. Fifield. 1s. net.)—This 
reprint from Three Plays by Brieux contains a new foreword 
by Mrs. Bernard Shaw, in view of the private performances of 
Les Avaviés in London by the Authors’ Producing Society. 








The Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero, Vol. III. By R. 
Y. Tyrrell and L. C. Purser. (Longmans and Co. 12s. net.) 
—This second edition of a well-known standard work needs no 
praise from us: all scholars will weleome it.——Penn's 
Country. By E.S. Roscoe. (Same publishers. 2s. 6d. net.) 
—An enlarged edition of some agreeable sketches of the 
literary and historical associations of South Buckinghamshire. 
Lorna Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. (Humphrey Milford. 
1s. net.)—This “ World's Classic” contains a biographical 
introduction and a graceful poem by the President of Magdalen. 
——The Dream of Gerontius, and vther Poems, By J. 
H. Newman. (Same publisher. 1s. 6d. net.)}—Newman’s 
distinguished verses are here collected in a cheap and handy 
form. Dawn in Darkest Africa. By John H. Harris. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s. net.)\—We are glad to see this 
“popular ” edition of Mr. Harris’s admirable summary of bis 
Congo experiences. 














MaGazines anp Serirat Pusuications.—We have received 
the following for May: The Pall Mall Magazine, London 
Quarterly Review, Si. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's 
Magazine, the Windsor Magazine, the United Service Magazine, 
Chinese Review, the Educational Review, the Cornhill Magazine, 
University Magazine, Baily’s Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, Church 
Quarterly Review, English Historical Review, Scottish Historical 
Review, Bedrock, Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, Financial Review of 
Reviews, Interpreter, International Review of Commerce and Industry, 
Law Magazine and Review, International Journal of Ethics, Judicial! 
Review, the North American Review, Socialist Review, Law Quarterly 
Review, American Historical Review, Champion, Poetry and Drama, 
Unpopular Review, Monist, Catholic Review, Review, 
Trish Church Quarterly, the East and the West, International Review oy 
Missions, Statistical Journal, Science Progress, the English Church 
Review, the Munsey, the Illustrated Poultry Record, United Empire, 
the Dominion Medical Monthly, the Geographical Journal, Journal 
of English Studies, Indian Review, the World's Work, Cassier's 
Magazine, the Forum, Modern Churchman, School World, Scottish 
Review, Parents’ Review, Mothers in Council, Current Opinion, Navy, 
the Ecclesiastical Review, the Industrial Canada, 
Expository Times, British Review, C.0.S. Review, Cambridge Review, 
Author, Knowledge, Book Monthly, Journal of Education, International 
Theosophical Chronicle, Journal of the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, the Magazine, Theosophical Path, 
Hutchinson's History of the Nations, Eugenics 
University Quarterly, Westminster Hall Magazine, and Without the 


Sociological 


Churchman, 


Town Planning Review, 


Review, Columbia 


Camp. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—_o—— 


Abbott (W. H.), Vision: Lyrics, er 8vo . (E. Mathews) net 24 
Arnold (Mrs. J. O.), Megan of the Dark Isle, cr 8vo (Alston Rivers) 60 
Baedeker (K.), Russia, with Teheran, Port Arthur, and Peking (Unwin) net 18 0 
Bailey (L. H.), The Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, Vol. I., 4to 
(Macmillan) net 25/0 
Barker (A. F.) and Midgley (E.), Analysis of Woven Fabrics, 8vo 
(Scott & Greenwood) net 746 
Baudry (A.), The Naval Battle, Svo .... , a (H, Rees) net 8&6 
Berry Papers (The), 1763-1852, edited by Lewis Melville, 2 vols. (Lane) net 200 
Birmingham (G. A.), The Lost ‘Tribes, er 8vo (Smith & Elder) 60 
Bouch (T.), The Will o’ the Wisp and the Wandering Voice, cr 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 3/6 
Bullen (Frank T.) and Arnold (W. F.), Songs of Sea Labour, crown Svo 
(Orpheus Music Pub. Co.) net 2/6 
Burbank (Luther), his Methods and Discoveries, Vols. I, to LIL., 8vo 
(F. W. Golby) each net 42/0 
Butler (J. R. M.), The Passing of the Great Reform Bill ...(Longmans) net 12 6 
Byford (C. T.), The Soul of Russia, er Svo s Kingsgate Press) net 5 
Chambers (R. W.), Quick Action, cr vo ania (Appleton) 60 
Clark (C. H.), Marine Gas Engines, cr Svo..................... (C. Lockwood) net 50 
..«(Richards) net 36 


Crippen (L.), Clay and Fire, er 8vo sasinad diate 
Curtois (M. A.), The Story of a Circle, er 8V0 ............04+ (Methuen) 6/9 
Daviess (M. T.), Rose of Old Harpeth, cr Svo ‘ R.T.S.) 60 


Driesch (H.), The Problem of Individuality, 8vo (Macmillan) net 3/6 
Elderton (W. P.) and Fippard (R, C.), The Construction of Mortality and 
sickness Tables, cr 8vo : (Black) net 2/6 
Fadamental Unity of India (The), by Radhakumud Mookerji, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 3/6 
Gardiner (G, G.), Chemical Analysis, Quantitative and Qualitative, cr 8vo 
(Black) net 7 
Goodacre (H. H.), Bell's Outdoor and Indoor Experimental Arithmetic : 
Teachers’ Book, cr 8vo ............. (Bell) net 36 
Halstead (F.), Manual Training in the Grades, 4to ................D. C. Heath) 60 
Hamilton (S. O. R.-), Trial of John Alexander Dickman .,..(W. Hodge) net 5,0 
Hardy (B. C.), Artegal: a Drama, er 8vo . . (Long) net 36 
Hardy (M.), Goblin Gold, and other Stories for Children (Kingsgate Press) 26 
Harris (Lord) and Cooper (F. 5, A.-), Lord's and the M.C.C., 4to 
(London & Counties Press Assoc.) net 31/6 
Harris (R.), The Sufferings and the Glory, cr 8vo (Headley) net 26 
Hartland (E, 8.), Ritual and Belief, Svo (Williams & Norvate) net 106 
Hillis (N. D.), The Story of Phaedrus, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 5, 
Hole (E. 8.) and Hart (J.), Advertising and Progress, Svo 
(“ Review of Reviews’") net 5/0 
Black) net 7/6 
(Appleton) net 60 
(Unwin) 69 
(Long) 60 
Alston Rivers) 60 


Holland (A. W.), Germany, 8vo : 
Hollingworth (H. L.), Advertising and Selling, cr 8vo ... 
Home: a Novel (Anon), erSvo # 
Jessop (G. H.), Desmond O'Connor, er 8vo 

Keate (E. M.), A Garden of the Gods, cr 8vo 

Kernahan (M,), Dr, Ivor's Wife, er Svo (G. Allen) 60 
Law (N. N.), Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, Vol. I. (Longmans) net 3/6 
Lodge (G. A.) and Harwood (N.), Hand Sketching for Mining Students, 4to 


(C. Lockwood) net 3/6 
Lord (D. L.), The Modern Boot Repairer, cr 8vo ...... 
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Loveday (A.), History and Economics of Indian Famines, cr 8vo (Bell) net 
Latsow (Count), The Hussite Wars, 8vo nt) net 
Macdonald (F.), Severed Strands, er 8vo 
Magnay (Sir W.), The Price of Delusion, cr 8vo.. 
Martin (E.) and Post (M. A.), Vocations for the Trained W. oman, 8vo 

(Longmans) uet 





Maxwell (H.), The Beloved Premier, cr 8vo ............... 
Mecklin (J. M.), Democracy and Race Friction, cr 8 
Moncrieff (A. R. H.), A Book about Authors, 8vo . 
Mosscockle (R. F.), Poems, cr 8vo 
Mundy (T.), Rung Ho! a Novel, cr 8vo ....... ieee ..(Cassell) 
Minsterberg (H.), Ps ne and Social Sanity, | cr 8v0. ey (Unwin) net 
Owen (D. C.), The Infancy of Religions, cr 8vo ... (H. Milford) net 
Palmer (W. T. ), Odd Yarns of Old English Lakeland (Skeffington) net 
Playground (The), by author of ‘‘ Mastering Flame ” .(Mills & Boon) 
Pottle (E ), My Friend is Dead, cr 8vo .  coneesaiigike Wa Humphreys) net 
Pull (E.),* Modern Workshop Practice, cr 8vo.. .(C. Lockwood) net 
Putnam ( G. H.), Memories of My Youth, 184+- 1865, 8v0 .. (Putnam) net 
Ragnau (H. de), The Vatican, 8vo.. ....(Appleton) net 
Rankin (B.), The Inner History of the Balkan ‘War, 8vo . .(Constable) net 
Rattenbury (J. E.), The Twelve, cr 8vo.. AC. H. Kelly) net 
Beece (S.), The Shepherd of Skiddaw, and other Stories bee’ H. Kelly) net 
Roberts (G. B,.), The Papal Question, cr 8vo.. ua ..(I. Pitman) net 
Ruck (B.), His Officig| Fiancée, cr 8vo ...... (Hutchinson) 
Seekings (H. S.), The Men of the Pauline ( ‘irele, er 8vo (Cc. H. Kelly) net 
Shaw (T.), Management and Feeding of Sheep, cr 8vo............(K. Paul) net 
Sinclair (M. ), The Judg ment of Eve, and other peneanen cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 
Skrine (M. J. H.), Bedesman 4, i oceses (Duckworth) net 
Slade (V. A.), Florentine Vignettes, cr 8vo (E, Mathews) net 
Spicer (E. E. } and Pegler (E. C.), Siueentery ‘Book- ‘Keeping (H. Milford) 
Stevens (E. J. C.), Leentas, cr 8v0 li G. Allen) 
Stevenson is, H. ), Heraldry in Scotland, 2 vols., ‘tto. caskicesid "'(MacLehose) net 
Sullivan (Sir E.), The Book of Kells Described, folio... .(“* The wer = ") net 
Taber (E. M.), Stowe Notes, Letters and Verses, 8vo ...... ....(Bell) net 
Thomas (W. B. ) and Collett (A. K.), Spr:ng, roy 8vo ... nm “Jack) net 
Vassili (Count P.), France from Behin tye Veil, 8vo ... (Cassell) net 
Waddington (M. K. ), My First Years asa Frenchwoman, "1876-1879, 8vo 

(Smith & Elder) net 
: (8. Paul) 






(Black) net 
(E. Mathews) net 





Warwick (S.), Conscience Money, cr 8vo.. . 
Westrup (W. ), The Toll, cr 8vo ..... “(Hurst & Blackett) 
Wigram (W. A. and E. T. A. ), The Cradle of Mankind, Svo......(Black) net 
Williams (T, R.), The Working Faith of a Liberal Theologian, cr 8vo 
(Williams & Norgate) net 
(Allenson) net 
‘ (Longmans) 
~-Qiills & Boon) net 
P aul) 


Woodburn (J. B.), The Ulster Scot, cr 8vo 
Wren (P. C.), Snake and Sword: a Novel, cr 8vo .. 
Wylie (I. A, R.), Eight Years in Germany, 8vo .... 
Wynne (M.), The Silent Captain, cr 8v0..................66 ' (8. 
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LIBERTY 
FABRICS ) vrvanttiuna 
EXCEL 


FOR 
DRESSES 


IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


bia and Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London; and Paris 


Patterns Post Free. 














HORLICK’ Ss 
MALTED MILK. 





MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 





IDEAL FOOD DRINK 
INFANCY TO AGE 


THE 
FROM 


fOR THE ERAIN WORKER. Supplies the maximum amount of nourish- 


ment with the minimum tax on digestion. Is an efficient corrective 


insomnia taken hot lefore retiring. 


IN THE HOME, when used asa Table Beverage is more beneficial than Tea, 


Coffee, Chocolate, or Cocoa. 


FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing, 


May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment. 
FOR THE AGED AND INVALICS. 
the fullest nutriment—therefore gives best means of sustenance. 


Prepared in a moment with water only, Requires no Cooking. 





Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 


Of ol) Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at te. Ed., Ze. Gd. and tte 


TRIAL SIZE, free ly yost on application to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 





Common Forms of 
INDIGESTION 


Messrs. Savory & Moore, the well. known chemists, confidently recomm 
Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges,’of which they are the sole mannfactus 
as a safe and reliable remedy for Digestive disorders. Testimony :— 


IND'GESTION.—“ Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges are the very best remedy 
Ihave been able to get. I have tried everything I have seen advertised, 
I dreaded to eat anything, but now 


but nothing has done me any good. 
one lozenge has the desired effect. 
FLATULENCE. 
effect. All symptoms of flatulence, flushed cheeks, 
now at once dispersed ; also the oppressive feeling of fullness.’ 


I cannot praise them highly enough.” 


LONG- STANDING DYSPEPSIA WITH DISTRESSING HEARTBURN.— 


- I personally will prescribe 


“ The L ozenges certainly gave great relief. . . 
them "’ (medical man). 


FLATULENCE AT NIGHT.—‘‘ One or two taken when required seem most 
useful in dispelling wind and other discomforts which interfere with 


proper sleep.”’ 
HUNGER PAIN. 
* (medical man). 
Boxes 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d., of all Chemists. 


suffering’ 


A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to all who write, 


enclosing 1d. for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 


The lightest diet in combination with 


—‘*I am delighted to state that they are truly magical in their 
&e., after meals are 


—‘Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges are the only things I 
know of th at take away that intense ‘Hunger Pain,’ which is such acute 


of 


kitchen, ) otioen, ‘outbuildings, grazing for two cows.—Apply, 


Mathematics should be a strong subject, with practical work. 
required to help with the Science work. Salary £130 a year (non-resident), or 
according to experience and qualitications.—Forms of application may be 
obtained of the undersigned, and should be returned on or before May 
15th, 1914, 


tai, 


SCOTLAND 


COME to the Highlands of 

Inverness-shire in Summer 

—May, June, July—before 
the Autumn rush. 


THE AVIEMORE 
STATION HOTEL 


AVIEMORE, STRATHSPEY. 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only, 





INSPECTION 


TELEPHONE— CODE— 
Gerrard 3787. ABC 5th. 


INVITED. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, St. James, London. 





ROY AL| (ta! Funds £19,031, 200. 


FIRE, Loss OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY. 
COMPANY, Live STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. 


HEAD §1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES ¢ 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£&£85,000,000. 
CLAIMS DRED... cro rercceccscceces se 











FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


EUCHATEL, SWITZERLAND.—FLAT TO LET. 
FURNISHED (linen, silver), 3 months, July-October, 50s. weekly; 
(2 sitting-rooms, 2 bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom, &c. ; central ; heating, gas, 


electricity), magnificent view of lake and Alps ; close proximity to Forest of 
Chaumont. —Apply, Mrs. OGILVY, 14 Bel-Air, Neuchatel, Switzerland. 





‘NHAMPERY (VALAIS), SWITZERLAND.—To be L ET 
/ or SOLD, Chalet villa, south aspect, twelve rooms, fet eee 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


{AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE. 


A MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS is required for September next. Ye 
She will be 


AUSTIN KEEN, M.A., 








County Hall, 


Cambridge. Education Secretary. 
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oUNTY OF LONDON: 


The London County Council invites applications for the following positions 
= peg ay secitinen, with the exception of that of Art Mistress, 
Candidates assed a Final Examination for a degree held by a recognised 
must = Sas necial cases the degree requirement may be relaxed provided 
University is i herwise specially qualified. The commencing salary, except 
the candi ine stated, is from £120 to £170 a year, according to previous 
where ot or to £220 by yearly increments of £10, 
experience, TE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, CHELSEA. ‘ 
FORM MISTRESS with special qualifications in Geography. Economics as 


. ject desirable. 
a subsidiary subjeeOUNTY. SECONDARY SCHOOL, ELTHAM. 


MISTRESS with special qualifications in Classics, Candidates 


1. FORM tai ina Final Examination for a degree held by a 
1 Honours in a Final Examination for a degree held by 
should have ota sit “Mathematics as a subsidiary subject desirable. 


ised University. : 
recognise MISTRESS specially qualified in Geography. Elementary Science, 
Nature Study, and Handwork o subsidiary subjects desirable, Good pre- 
e »cessary in each case. 
vious €xperiens COUNTY. SECONDARY SCHOOL, FULHAM, _ 
1. ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Geography throughout the School 
a ssist with Junior Mathematics or English. : 
“ ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Classics up to the standard required 
r University Scholarships. Candidates should have obtained Honours in a 
pas Examination for a degree held by a recognised University. History as a 
sali yjject desirable. 
subsidiary AOUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, KENTISH TOWN, 
1, ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach German and French. 
» ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Geography and History. 
7 THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, PLUMSTEAD. 
JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS specially qualified to teach Geography and 
Mathematics. Ability to help in school games will be a recommendation, 
THE COUNTY SECONDARY a 
y ATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, Games desirable. 
SENIOR OE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, FULHAM. 
ART MISTRESS. Good secondary school experience with large classes 
al. Salary £160 fixed, y x 
atin wast be on forms to be obtained, with particulars of the 
appointment, by sending a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to the 
EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council, Educational Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on 
Monday, 18th May. A separate form must be used for each appointment for 


which application is made, Every communication must be marked “ H. 4” on 
the envelope. Y a ‘ , ; 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify an applicant. No 


eandidate is eligible for appointment in a school of which a relative isa mem ber 
of the Advisory Sub-Committee, LAURENCE GOMME, ; 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
24th April, 1914. 

‘Og RE FF O F LONDON. 

The London County Council invites applications for the position of 
DISTRICT INSPECTOR in the Education Officer's Department, Salary 
£400 a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to £600 a year, J 

The person appointed will be required to give his whole time to the duties of 
his office, consisting of the inspection of public elementary schools, evening 
institutes and other educational institutions, and to the performance of such 
other duties as may be entrusted to him. The Inspector will be required to 
devote part of his time to physical education, and must, therefore, possess 
special qualifications for that work. Women are eligible for this appointment, 
Officials of the Council are not precluded from applying. 

Applications must be on forms to be obtained, with particulars of the 
appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council Education Offices, Victoria 
Kmbankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m., on Monday, 
May 25th, 1914. Every communication must be marked “ Inspectorship’’ on 
the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify for appointment, 

Education Offices, LAURENCE GOMME, 

Victoria Embankment, W.C. Clerk of the London County Council. 


ULME HALL.—Residential Hostel in connection with 
‘ THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 





The Governors of Hulme Hall invite applications for the post of WARDEN, 
The Warden must be a member of the Church of England, not necessarily in 
Holy Orders, and a Graduate of a University in the United Kingdom, He 
will be required to reside and begin his duties on October Ist next. The 
commencing stipend is £100 a year, with board and house for the Warden and 
his family. Applications, stating age and whether married, and accompanied 
by not more than three testimonials and three references should be sent 
before the 6th June to the Clerk at 8 John Dalton Street, Manchester, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained if desired. 

Dated this 28th day of April, 1914, 

STAFFORD TAYLOR. Clerk to the Governors. 
HURCH OF ENGLAND TRAINING COLLEGE, 
CHELTENHAM.— Wanted, in September, a RESIDENT LECTURER 
m EDUCATION and METHOD. Degree and previous experience necessary. 
Churchwomen. Salary, commencing from £110 to £130, with board and 
residence,—Apply, The Reverend THE #RINCIPAL, 


XETER DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE.— 
J A PRINCIPAL in HOLY ORDERS will be required at the end of 
September next. Salary £150, with an allowance for Rent, Rates, and Taxes. 
—Applications for information to be sent to the Rev, F, W. GEGG, St. John's 
Rectory, 8 Dix’s Field, Exeter, 





NEWNHAM COLLEGE.—The Trustees of the Mary 
, Ewart Trust Fund invite applications from past or present members of 
Newnham College for a TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP of £150, for purposes 
of study, to be awarded in June, 1914.— Applications must be sent, not later 
than June lth, to Miss CLOUGH, Newnham College, from whom all par- 
tieulars can be obtained. 


((HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL, PENZANCE. 


WANTED, in September, TWO MISTRESSES, CHURCHWOMEN, 
1, French and German. Tripos preferred, Training or experience, Salary 
£110, non-resident. 
2. English subjects, Ge ography and Botany. Salary £105, non-resident. 
Apply, Miss BATHURST, 2 Morrab Terrace, Penzance, 


]{UDPERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


,_ COLLEGE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Wanted, FORM MASTER for Preparatory and Lower Forms. Salary £140 
Perannum. Application forms may be had from the undersigned upon the 
receipt of a stamped, addressed fox Iseap envelope. Applications should be 
Teturned to me not later than Thursday, May 7th. 
Education Offices, ©. BALMPORTH, 
Peel Street, Huddersfield, Secretary of Education, 
th April, 1914, 


(SLERGYMAN, engaged in literary work, desires post as 


5,228 EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
THORESBY HIGH SCHOOL. 


MISTRESSES required for the following subjects in September : 
1, ENGLISH. Honours degree essential, experience an advantage. 
2, CLASS SINGING AND THEORY OF MUSIC, One subsidiary 
subject desirable. 
3. COOKERY, WITH NEEDLEWORK AS A SUBSIDIARY SUBJECT. 
A good knowledge of Science essential, 
4, JUNIOR FORM SUBJECTS, 

Salary varies according to qualifications and experience. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS. Applications, to be made on 
forms which can be obtained from the undersigned, should be endorsed 
“Thoresby High School” and addressed to the SECRETARY FOR 
EDUCATION, Education Offices, Leeds. 

Education Offices, JAMES GRAHAM, 

Secretary for Education. 


Leeds. 
ft UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 








WANTED, in September: 

1, SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS. Chemistry and Physics. Honours 
degree and good experienca essential. Salary £150 to suitable candidate. 

2. MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS, French and German. Honours 
degree. Experience and residence abroad desirable. Salary £125 to £135, 
according to qualifications and experience, 

3. ART MISTRESS. Must have taken necessary diplomas from well- 
known schools of Art or worked successfully in recognised studios. Must 
have had teaching experience. Salary £135 to suitable candidate. 

4. DOMESTIC SUBJECTS MISTRESS, Cookery, Needlework, Laundry, 
Housewifery, Ability to correlate with Science if necessary, Diploma of a 
first-rate Domestic Training College essential, Salary £110. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned upon receipt of 
a stamped, oddrensed foolscap envelope, and should be returned to me before 
May 12th. 0. BALMFORTH, 

Education Offices, Secretary of Education, 

Peel Street, Huddersfield, 


. 2ist April, 1914. : 
ss UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
WILLIAM NOBLE FELLOWSHIP, 

Value £150. Tenable for one year. The holder must engage in a piece of 
research under the direction of the School of English Literature at the 
University. Applications, accompanied by published or MS. work, and 
(unless graduates in Arts in the University of Liverpool) three names as 


references, to be forwarded before June Ist to the Registrar, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, EDWARD CAREY, Registrar. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
as EXAMINATION.—Junior 
ments in certain Departments (18-194), May 28th, 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. They 
must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


LECTURES, &c. 


(T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 
Q) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certiticates 
of the National Froebel Union, 


Appoint. 


(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year, 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year, 

YHERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 

TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, and by the Cambridge 
University Syndicate for Secondary Training, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; the London 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography and other Diplomas; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching Theology; and the Cherwell Hall 
Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms 
from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £4 to £18 18s, are awarded to Studenta 
with a degree on entry. Loan fund, Students may borrow sums not exceed- 
ing £25, to be repaid within three years, Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON, 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 


Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A, 


Werden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A, 

For particulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL for Younger Girls 
associated with the College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Traxx), and of 
Scholarships, apply to the Secretary of the College, 43 Harley Street, W, 

Students may board at the College (fee 66 guineas per annum), under the 
personal supervision of the Warden, from whom particulars of the COLLEGE 
HOSTEL may be obtained. 
MHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College, 
A residential College providing a year’s professional traming for secondary 
teachers. ‘The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and ior the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjectsin schools in Cambridge, Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas,— 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


U NIVERSITY OF 
DEPARTMENT 


OF 
SECONDARY TRAINING 


MANCHESTER, 


EDUCATION, 
BRANCH, 


Sarah Fielden Professor: J. J. FINDLAY, M.A., Ph.D. 
Director of the Department: Professor H. BOMPAS SMITH, M.A, 
Tutor; Miss CAROLINE HERFORD, 


The year’s course in Theory and Practice, after graduation, begins on 
October Sth. Fee, £18 18s. 

At least four Graduate Bursaries, admitting to free tuition, will be awarded, 
application to be sent iu to Registrar before July Ist. 





LIBRARIAN. Excellent references to mpetence and character.— 
Mibrarian,’’ co Pox ls, 92 Fleet Street, E.c, ‘ 





There are four Halls of Residence, two for men and two for women, 
Further particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, 
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COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
Principal, Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
EASTER TERM BEGAN APRIL 301s. 

aati FOR RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS. 
= HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 

ENTRANCE SCHOL HIPS.—Eleven Entrance Scholarships, from £50 
to £60, and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years at 
the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from 
June 29th to July 4th, 1914. Names must be entered before May 30th, 1914, 

The College prepares Women Students for London Degrees. Inclusive fee, 
£100 a year.—For forms of Entry and further particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

RIBUTE from a French Professor of Languages: “In 
English you have the finest language in the world if you would only 
k it properly.’’ Careful tuition in Public Speaking and Reciting given by 

r. DOUGLAS STEVENS, A.L.A.M. (Elocution). Highly commended by 

e Times, Telegraph, Morning Post, &c. Schools and Academies visited.— 

‘erms for Tuition, Recitals, &c., from 83 New Oxford Street, W. Telephone 
Gerrard 7064. eerie 

OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
@ 22 Northumberland Avenue, London, 





The Society offers to send their Lecturer, free of charge, to Literary 
Societies, League Meetings, &c.,in any partof England. = 
HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 

WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 








Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, — 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


limited number of pupils over 15 years of age. To ae for Universities, 
&c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea. Each pupil has separate 
bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS 
assisted by University Honours Man, receives a few BOYS 15 to 18 years 

old, Beautiful upland country. French, German, Univ, Ent. Examinations. 
Careful supervision.—East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
cing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, andGymnasium, Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&c., taught. Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
nch Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Principals, the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb., and St. Mary's, Paddington). 
OME SCHOOL FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
Eleven miles from London, Resident Pupils only. Modern Mansion in 
grounds of 70 acres, over 400 ft. above sea level. Health and happiness first 
consideration. London educational advantages. Thorough English, Music, 
Art, Languages, Dressmaking, Cooking, Games, &c, Elder girls can specialize. 
Principals, Misses Chignell and McLean, B.A., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 

children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
atthe School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 

Conducted by Miss E. DAWES,M.A., D.Litt. (London), The comforts 

ofa refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind ina 

geound body. Preparation for Examinations if desired. French and German 
aspeciaiity. Large grounds; high and healthy position. 





ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


S* GEORGE'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Incorporated), 





5 Melville Street, Edinburgh. Founded 1888, 
ead-Mistress: Miss ELIZABETH STEVENSON, B.A., Girton College, 
Cambridge. 
DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, with Preparatory Department (to which little 
Dboys under seven are admitted). 
he School will be transferred in October, 1914, to new buildings on Windmill 
Brae (Coltbridge Terrace). 
A Boarding House under the control of the School Council adjoins the 
extensive playing fields surrounding the School. 
Prospectus and further particulars may be had on application to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, 5 Melville Street. 


P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages, English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. 
Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year, Officers’ daughters 


66 guineas a year. 
sarees HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress: Miss A. S. PAUL, M.A. Lond. 
BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST for Students and Pupils of the above School. 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, ‘“‘S. James,”’ 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
Miss BRUCE, “ Methven,”’ Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 
Miss MINOT, “ Westbury,” 1 Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common. 
Mrs, POUNTNEY, “ Arley,” Cavendish Road, Clapham Park. 
All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
GIR EDN of the School, 63 South Side, Clapham Common. 








IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home Schoo], 

with thorough education forGentlemen’s Daughtersonly, Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad, Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea,—For Illus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 





Ce 

Ozve08 EDUCATION CORPORATIOy 
3 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. ; 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, bowsisy ietoria 3319, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratncer Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss 8S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lan i 
Board and ‘Tuition, £60 a year. ang: Tripos, Cam, 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. 
bg Ag Bn A.A Elder Girls. 
; EN‘ CE Sc RSHIPS, tenable at UPLA) ; 
are offered for competition: one of £30 yearly for girls pi SCHOOL, 
for girls under 14, aes peo must attain the required standard. me 
ficiency, and be considered eligible in other respects by the Council. of pro. 
Last date of Entry, July lst.—Apply to The SECRETARY Church Ed ; 
Corporation, 34 Denison House, Westminster, London, S,W, Gucation 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCane 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 49 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for o:,) 
preparing for the University. pias a 


SANDFORD, - BLUNDELLSANDS, LANCASHIRE 
Principals: The MISSES MEIN. 


Fully equipped HOUSECRAFT DEPARTMENT, 
Resident Students received, Bracing sea air, 


Special department for House. 





S'; PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN 
\) HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next Examination for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on Wednesday, Thursday, and Fry ion 
July Ist, 2nd, and 3rd. These Scholarships exempt the Holders from payment 
of Tuition Fees.—Application should be made to the HIGH MISTRESS, at 
ee — The last day for the registration of Candidates will be Tuesday 

une 23rd. . 


|} IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD—Owine 


v 

to the encroachment of buildings in the immediate neighbourhood— 
coincident with the termination of partnership and the consequent retirement 
of Miss Metcalfe—the girls’ residential School, known as Highfield (Hendoy) 
will after the Easter Holidays be transferred to an estate in Oxhey Lane, 
Herts, and will there be conducted by Miss WALLIS and her sister, and will 
be known as Highfield, Oxhey Lane, Watford. The Summer Term begins oy 
Monday, 18th May, 1914, 


YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL ‘TRAINING COLLEGE, 

President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 

A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 

Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 

Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute 

Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientitic Teachers of Physical 

Education. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 








hg! GIRLS seeking a Healthful and Attractive Calling— 
ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and HYGIENE, 
CHESTER ROAD, near BIRMINGHAM, offers a full Professional Trainiag 
in Swedish, Educational, and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Health Students also received. Special treat- 
ment for Curvatures, Anemia, &c. Good Posts obtained after Training. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School. 
Large Playing-tields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&e. Summer Term begins Tuesday, May 5th. Next vacancies in Sept., 1914. 


JENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: ‘lhe Misses SALES. 2 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
‘Tennis, Sea-Bathing; Leautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ‘Training; Special 
‘Terms for Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


Gi FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Hend-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
_ Summer Term begins Friday, May 8th, and ends Tuesday, July 28th. __ 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work, Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kiudly 
permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.5., Rev. Cyril C. B, Bardsley, Hon, 
Sec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 





YROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognized by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LA WRENCE. 


— = +a 7D 
NLIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDER- 
GARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS,—President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, orm 
Head- Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGW = 
Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House-Mistress: "The 
ARBUTHNOT LANE. Next Term begins on TUESDAY, May 5th. 7) 
Head-Mistress will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on Monday, May 4th. 


T\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 

Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
MESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 5th. 
Prospectuses, &., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 
Birmingham, 


109 Colmore Row, 


























May 2, 1 914] ? HE 


WY ERNESS LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
ST RATE EDUC ATION at moderate fees for BOARDERS and DAY 


dern Languages, Literature, History, Mathematics, 
Games, Swedish ‘bri ll, Dancing, Riding, 





ai Clas 
Sin 55 
pe é Music, Eloc iti on 
> bie 
Art ergarten St NORWOOD, M.A., T.C.D. 
Warden: Rev. i ton ok al of “ Boys’ College, Inverness. 
Miss OLIVE, Hon. Mods, Oxford. j 
Mrs. S ANFIE LD, L.R.A.M, Silver Medal L. A.M. 
for Elocution and Singing. 
Miss PEACE: Frobel Examinations, 
And Visiting Tea: hers for Violin, Dancing, and Fencing. 
childs en's Holidays arranged for if desired. Climate specially suited to 
pildr 


Fencing, and 


Head-Mistress 
Resident Mistresses : 


Anglo-Indians. 

INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
L SUMMER TSS WILL BEGIN ON TUESDAY, MAY 5th. 

45, 2nd Saloon from Wate:lvo. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. 7 Grayshott. 

7\UTDOOR LIFE }—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
( NEW BURY .—Gardening for Women. Extensive range of glasshouses, 
yezetables, fruit, flowers, rock gardening, and French gardening. Full prac- 


theoretical instruction; Botany by B.Se.; Beekeeping, Jam-making, 

nee Packing.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED 

ss —Universal success. “R -sident and daily pupils received throughout the 


Prospectus with testimonials post free from Mr, A, C, SCHNELLE, 
Mansions, L« ndon, W.C. Estab. 1905. 





tical, 
Fruii preserving , Marketing, 


year. 
9 Bedford Court : 

INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
K Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards rece a d, Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
Air, Highe fedical References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Pringipal, 
Mrs. PRIESTL Y The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

CIRENCESTER.—Founded 1845, Reorganized 1908. Associated with 
the University of Bristol, 1910. Patron, H.M. KING GEORGE V,: Chair- 
man, LORD MORETON; Vice-Chairman, EARL BATHURST, C.M.G, ; 
Principal, Prof. J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, M.A, F For Land Owners, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &e. Chief subjects: 
Agriculture (College Holding 50 acres, College Farm 500 acres, Dairy, 
Poultry); Forestry (Earl Bathurst’s Woods of 3,000 acres, Forest Garden 
of 10 acres); Estate Management on cial Colonial Course of one year; Special 
Year's Course for — Students (Retired Army and Navy Officers and 
members of Civil Servi &e.). “ ‘irencester, 2 to 24 hours from Paddington, 
NEX! TERM BE GINS MAY 19.—For details apply to PRINCIPAL 


RADLEY COURT AGRICULTURAL & COLONIAL 
SCHOOL, MITCHELDEAN, near GLOUCESTER, 
Gentlemen's sons only, 14-20. Public School discipline, Special care BACK- 
WARD or DELICATE BOYS. Riding, Shooting. Eng ineering course and 
eoaching for Army, University, &e,—Apply, SECRETARY, 


YOVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship E xaminations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rey. F. pr W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


R. W. A. F U LI L ER, M.A. (assisted by experienced 

University Staff), provides pupils with a sound General Education, and 

Prepares them for Oxford, Cambridge, London, and other University Examina- 
tions, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. 

Separate House for the Younger Pupils. Private football and cricket ground, 
squash rackets court, tennis courts, and golf links, Healthy life in country 
willage ten miles distaut from nearest town. 

Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., sent on application. 

Address: THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

J EXAMINATION June 9th, 10th, and llth. At least TEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS value “£60 to £20 and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be 
offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
value £35 per annum with preference for boys born, educated, or residing in 
HEREFORDSHIRE. Also ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS and OLD CHELTONIAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Some Nominations for SONS OF THE CLERGY, value 
£30 per annum, are open for next term,—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, 


Cheltenham. 

UGBY SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

s The Cum ng =o) ion ~ Candidate’s School will take place on 

he y 25th. inal Examination at Rughy will begin on Tuesday, 
June 2nd. Farticulare from The 'SE CRETARY 


[LELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play- 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Term began on Monday, April 20th, 1914, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M. A. Cantab, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near E ILS'TRE E, HERTS 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1914. An Examination will be held 

at the School on June 4th and Sth, 1914, for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 
May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholar 


shits are tenable together.—Applications to be made to Rev, A. H. COOKE, 
SCHOOL, BRUTON, 


KiXs a.) 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 


An Examination for SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 per annum will be held 
on July l4th-16th, D. E, NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


seen: E SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A 
NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually” in JUNE, 
: Por Pre m. . 1s apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove 


ek AM SCHOOL.—The Examination for K1INQG’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s, (54 
Guineas), will begin at 9 a.m, on TUESDAY, MAY 26th. Candidates must 
be under 15 on September 2Ist, 1914. Application Forms to be filled up and 
sent to the CHAPTER CLE LRK, The College, Durham, on or before May 12th. 
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S ALISBURY SCHOOL. (Founded 1876), 
~ BISHOP JOSCELYNE, Chairman of Council, 
<r _ _Head-Master: E, A, PHILPOTS, M.A., B.Sc. 
Fees from Forty-five guineas per annum. Summer Term bezins 5th M: ay, 1914, 
Bursar: HAMILTON FULTON, Esq., Salisbury. 


W LASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE 
OPENED 1900, 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department, 
‘Twenty Guineas per Term, 
Mead-Master, H. LANG JONES, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Full "Prospec ‘tus on application. i 
ss NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 8th. 
A SCHOLARSHIP is OFFERED FOR COMPETITION IN JULY. 


Qt. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, 
K Fine healthy situation, High ground, over! looking City, 

Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School, 

Preparation for Universities, a i &e. 

For prospectus write to Rev. . BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


Bootwan B08 OO & 
(Under the Manaze ment of the Society of Friends.) 

For full particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER, Bootham School, York. 
PPue LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSUIPS EXAMINATION IN JULY. 

Particulars from ym the BURSAR, 
LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, 
ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS wi 7 be OF ve for COMPETITION by 


Examination on June lith and 12 
— y to the HEAD-MASTE See ‘the Cler 
qPSOM COLL EGE .—Preparation for U niversities, Navy, 
1; Army, Medical, and other careers. Classicaland Modern sides parate 
Lower School. Open Schola rships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar- 
ships to Universities and Hi ospita The new Physical and Biological Labora- 
tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
20,000 are now open,—Apply, THE BURSAR, 


| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, 
Army Council. 


above sea, facing Dartmoor, 
CADETS, 


k to Governo rs, 





Recognized by the 
Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 540 feet 
Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 


M ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, B.C. — An 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, for BOYS under It 


on June lith, 1914, will be held on June 30th and following days For 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY, ; 


{EDBERGH SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, value 

£80 to £25, and some House Exhibitions are offered for competition. 
The Examination will be held simultaneously in London and Sedbergh on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June the 2nd and 3rd.—For further particulars apply 
to THE BURSAR, Sedbergh Schoo!, Yorkshire, 


VOYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION .—60 pages ( ‘rown 

8vo, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 

Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested pareuts.— 

Messrs. GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
SCHOOL, HOLT, 


London, W. 
( YRESHAM’S 
SCHOLARSHIP EX EX AMINA TION, 
2nd and 3rd JUNE 


Apply to the HEAD-MASTER before 15th May, 
lye VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Founded 1578. 


Old buildings entirely modernized, 2 new boarding houses and co 
School block recently added. 
pectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A,, 


53 Palace Street , Westminster. 


YHERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS under 14 on June Ist, 

will be held on JULY I4th and following days. 

Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School 

House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


RIGHTON C LEG E. 


An EXAMINATION will be held on JUNE 2nd and 5rd to elect to FIGHT 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to £45a year,—Full particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MASTER 


‘ ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA 
TION, June 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. One or two of £57, five or more of £0, 

tive or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber ' xhibition of £12, for 

one year, awarded to the boy who does best in Examination, Council Nomina 

tions, £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obta 

a Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the Head-Master or Seeretary. 


NASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev.F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy, Scholarships in March, 


wae MSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. 
.. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and f 
Navy. TheS unized in three Departments: Preparat ry for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 15-19, Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
QCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
kK Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony, Home life, Medical care,and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epi lepsy. ‘Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, ALAN McbDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


TAVAL CADETS.—** The Entry and Tr: aining of Naval 





NORFOLK. 


Situation splendid, bracing, healthy. Pros- 
Head-Master; or the CLERK, 


O L 





Head- Mast: r, 


N 


chool is org 





Cadets Prepared by the Direc tor of Naval Ec cation under authority 
of the eo 15 lilustrations, Demy &v 1 ve cloth & Paves, 
Price 8d. e 2d.—J. GRIFIIN and CO,, Nave ul Lublishers and Book- 





—VFor further particulars ly to R D. BUDWORTH, Head- Master 
Beboo! House, Durham, wy te on, & , Hea 


sellers, 2 The Hard, Portsmouth, 
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HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL.— 
Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxon (late M. Taylors’ and 
Sherborne), Brit. Chaplain, and Mr. W. W. Hunt, M.A.Cantab, 11th Sen. Opt., 
receive PUPILS for Univ., &c.,Examinations, Business and General Education. 
Modern Languages. Good laboratories. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Hend-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools, French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as the above. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 














ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art, Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
art near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. 


EOPLE wishing to economize amidst refined surroundings 

in a quiet and very prettily situated THURINGIAN town, half an hour's 

ride from the Thuringian Mountains, with great educational advantages and best 

opportunities to learn German, can be received EN PENSION for 25s. per 

week, including private sitting-room for families; conservatorium of music 

(7 gs. per annum); detached house in ducal grounds. Dry, bracing climate. 

Opera, good concerts. Large libraries, Late dinner. Best reference amongst 

English Army and Clergy. — Address FRL, MARIE SEYFARTH, Palais 
Augustenberg, Gotha. 


~ §CHOLASTIC AGENCIES, | 
M\HE BEST ADVICE RELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 
Boys or Girls, TUTORS, and Educational Homes in England or abroad 


is given free by : 
Messrs. GCASSTTAS, TERING, and CO., 








oO 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W., 
who for over 40 years have been in close touch with the leading Educational 
Establishments, 
PAKENTS or GUARDIANS desiring accurate information should call or 


send full details. e2 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
a IN ENGLAND 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Messra. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and 
on the Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of RELIABLE 
and highly teehee me establishments, ALL of which have been 
PERSONALLY INSPECTED. When writing please state the age of 
pupil, the district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be paid. 
.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
” ‘Telephone 5053 Central. 
_ SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh en! Schools Association, 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


N ME. AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), Keith House, 
J 133-135 Regent Street, W., for English and Foreign Chaperons, Com- 
panions, Governesses, Assistant-Mistresses, Lady Professors and Teachers of 
special subjects, Secretaries, Readers, Lady Housekeepers, Lady Nurses, 
English and Foreign schools for Girls and Boys, and Educational Homes 
recommended.—Telg. Keithdon, Reg., London. Phone Regent 3627. 


ue LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, Please mention age of boy, the locality pre- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 














{CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
atrons Introduced. Messrs. Pocat (Cantab.), Brownkr (Oxon.), and 
Fone HEBDEN, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Regent. 

Tv INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
_ DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 

Telegraphic Address: ‘* Triform, London,”’ Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 








SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
June Ist and July 3lst, GRAND RUSSLEN TOURS (Volga, Capitals, 
motoring through Caucasus, and Crimea). June 24, AUSTRO-ITALIAN TYROL 
(Dolomites). Aug. 14th, SWISS HOLIDAY (Zermatt, Saas Fee, &c.) Sept. 17th, 
CENTRAL ASIA, including Bokhara, Samarkand, Tashkent, Merv.—Miss 
BISHOP, F.B.G.5S., ‘‘ Haslemere,’’ Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon, 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD 
HANTS. (Under the direction of Miss Kate Emil Behnke ) Ai ‘ 
Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay Packs, Massage, B, ir, Sun, 
Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, Sleeping in hir Cee 
Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department for D ~ 
Children.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials, elicate 


- alah Genes eR 

ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE 
Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Warm a 
sheltered position, Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate table 
Private Sitting-room if required.—Apply ‘“‘L. CANTAB,” Middlecott Tising 
ton, S. Devon, Tel. 8 Haytor. Terms absolutely inclusive, —— 

















—_—_—— 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 4d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Waustead Park Road, Ilford, Essex, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 

now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W 





~ = ——.. 





EWELLERY WANTED FOR CASH.—Gold, Jewellery, 


os Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate 
and Valuables purchased for cash by Frasers, the well-known and most reliable 
firm. Established 1833, Reference, Capital and Counties Bank. Strict 
privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash value or offer 
by return. No transaction too large, none too small.—FRASERS (Ipswich) 
Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, LPSWICH. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT? 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded ly post, value per return, or ofler made,—Clief Ollices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
: PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
‘he EQUITABLE RKREVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 








JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

120 licensed Inns, Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


4 PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 

and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering trom Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


UMMER UNDERWEAR in all textures may be bought 
direct from the makers. Fit and satisfaction guaranteed. Any garment 
returned shrunk will be replaced. Our book with patterns is free, Write for 
one to-day to Dept. 16, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland, 





OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the UNION 

PASTE. Guaranteed by E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S. Recommended by 

Dr. H. WOODWARD, F.R.S., and Canon KINTON JACQUES. Supplied to the 
Royal Household, Annihilates Beetles, Harmless to pets. 

The Eventna News, London, April 17th, 1914, says :—‘‘ The most effective 
remedy with which we are acquainted is Blattis, which had its origin froma 
perfect invasion of the kitchens and bakehouse of a workhouse in the North of 
England. A campaign of extermination was conducted under the direction of 
Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who used a preparation consisting of food substances 
which specially appeal to the appetite of the cockroach, combined with 
poison which completely dries up the soft part of the insect, leaving only the 
hard casing, which is not liable to decomposition. The experiment proved 
entirely successful, and in a few weeks the entire workhouse was perfectly 
clear of the plague,” 

Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, post free, can be obtained through any Chemist, Army and 
Navy Stores, Boots’ Stores, or direct from the sole makers, HOWARTH AND 
FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


APPEALS. 


——_ 


NHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Avnany Memonriat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parson: H.M. Tar Kress. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving 38 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Earu or Hanrowsy. Secretary: Govexery H, Hamittox. 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and sh ould 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C, 


" he 
” HAT IS THE DUTY AND DISCIPLINE MOVE- 
MENT?” “A CAMPAIGN AGAINST SLACKNESS AND 
INDISCIPLINE.” MEMBERSHIP OVER 3,500. apie 
ITS OBJECTS :—To combat indiscipline in the national life, especially im 
the home and in the school; to give reasonable support to all lezitimate 
authorities. aa : 
FUNDAMENTAL RULE :—The Movement shall deal with principles 00'ys 
not with methods. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS URGENTLY NEEDED. 5N 
SEND FOR LITERATURE AND MEMBERSHIP FORMS to the HO*- 
SEC., 117 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 
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THE ALUMINIUM BLICK 
TYPEWRITER. 








9) TO BE LENT TO READERS OF THIS JOURNAL. YOU 
CAN LEARN TO OPERATE THE BLICK IN HALF AN HOUR. 








A MACHINE WILL BE SENT CARRIAGE PAID 
ON REQUEST TO YOUR OWN HOME, 





A great innovation has been started by the Blick Type- 
writer Company. As a means of proving to everyone the 
value—the necessity—of the ‘Typewriter in the Home, and, 
further, of giving everyone the opportunity of seeing how 
easy it is to write rapidly and perfectly on their machines, 
the Blick Typewriter Company (Limited) offer to lend 200 of 
their wonderful and handsome Aluminium Feather-weight 
Blicks for a free home trial. They also undertake to pay 
carriage both ways and accept all responsibility and risk of 
damage to the machine in transit. The offer is far-reaching 
and will be keenly appreciated by the most progressive and 
literary. They are all perfect machines; in fact, absolutely 
new, and every one is guaranteed just the same as the heavy 
office typewriters that are sold at double and treble the price. 


These Blick Typewriters are not new to us, they have a 
reputation of over 20 years, and amongst the users of these 
very handsome and excellent Aluminium Featherweight 
Blicks, one of which you now have the opportunity of 
borrowing for a free trial in the privacy of your own home, 
are Royalty, Ministers, Authors, Naval and Military Officers, 
Journalists, and a host of other ladies and gentlemen in almost 
every walk of life. 


With an Aluminium Blick Typewriter in your Library or 
Boudoir you can accomplish prodigies of literary work. You 
ean dispose of much pressing correspondence, and with the 
utmost ease. The Blick possesses many advantages not found 
in other machines, chief amongst which is the changing from one 
kind of type to the other, writing in almost every style of type 
(large or small), seript type, and even Hebrew, Gujuratti, &c., 
employing the identical characters, using them all on the same 
machine, and changing from one to the other at will and in an 
instant, thus affording the possibility of writing quotations 
and extracts or accentuating paragraphs by writing them 
in italics, as is frequently necessary, while the other part 
of your letter, or whatever you may be typing, is written in 
erdinary typewriter types, large or small. 


Two hundred readers of this journal can take advantage of 
the opportunity merely by writing to the Company. One of 
the machines, together with a little booklet, No. 152, which 
tells all about it, will be sent you for your free home trial at 
once, and, with about half an hour's practice, you will be able 
to operate it with the greatest of ease; it is so very simple to 
learn, With only a few minutes’ trial you can easily master 
the keybourd and mechanism of this machine; then it is 
simply a matter of a little memory as to the position of the 
various keys to operate quickly and accurately, typing with 
the ease of an expert. Everyone should be able to use the 
typewriter, for such knowledge is always useful, very con- 
Venient, and sometimes most necessary, and the Blick 
Typewriter Company (Limited), of 9 and 10 Cheapside, 
London, E.C., and 369 Oxford Street, W., by offering to 
lend 200 of their machines to the readers of this journal 
for a free home trial, not only show their confidence in their 
machines, but are doing much in the right direction to 
popularize the use of the Typewriter in the home, 
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THE COMING OF GOUT. 











HOW URIC ACID CAUSES SOME OF THE MOST 
PAINFUL AILMENTS, 





The great mistake most people make in regard to gout is in 
thinking it is an ailment of sudden occurrence. This impression 
is accounted for by the fact that the worst of the pain which 
characterizes most gouty ailments is sudden, and one who is not 
well conversant with the ways of uric acid is always apt to come 
to the conclusion that the first touch of pain marks the first stago 
of actual goutiness. ; 
It never seizes upon one 
in the sudden manner that its acutely painful stage suggests, but, 
on the contrary, creeps upon one very slowly, often taking many 
years to get a thorough hold upon the system, and giving few 
obvious signs during those years as to what is taking place. Yet it 
does give signs of its presence, often during the very earliest stages, 


Goutiness is always of slow growth. 


and it is by knowing these signs, and heeding their warning, that 
all forms of gout may be avoided. In spite of gouty ailments 
being some of the severest maladies from which it is possible to 
suffer, they are the easiest to avoid if only preventive measures 
are adopted in good time. 

EARLY GOUTY SIGNS. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that when uric acid takes 
possession of the system it does so in a stealthy manner, manifest- 
ing itself by certain symptoms of a more or less general nature. 

Do you suffer from pain after meals, indigestion, flatulence, and 
heartburn? Are you subject to sharp shooting pains, with stiff- 
ness and inflammation in the joints and muscles? Do these show 
themselves especially during the changeable and damp weather ? 
Do you have dul! aches and pains, numbness, and tingling in tho 
muscles of the fingers, arms, or legs? Every one of these is an 
early gouty sign. 

The further development of the gouty habit is manifested by 
the formation of small lumps on the outer rim of the ears, upon 
the eyelids, or near the finger joints, and by irritation and burning 
of the skin, especially between the fingers, in the palms, and 
around the ankles, 

HOW GOUT ATTACKS. 

Suppose you neglect or mistreat these carly gouty signs and 
a serious gouty ailment overtakes you, the nature of that ailment 
will depend on the place or places where the uric acid happens to 
have chiefly accumulated. When it accumulates in any of the 
joints an attack of acute gout, true or regular, supervenes, and, if 
neglected, recurs with increasing frequency until it develops into 
chronic gout. Uric acid in the joints is also responsible for the 
swelling, pain, and distortion of rheumatic gout (rheumatoid 
arthritis). 


If, however, the muscles are attacked, the result is seen in gouty 
rheumatism, which may affect any part of the body, or in lumbago, 
a form of gout characterized by severe and persistent pain in the 
back, which is sometimes so bad as to incapacitate its victim com- 
pletely. Sciatica and neuritis, closely allied and extremely 
painful uric acid ailments, are caused by the settling of uratic 
matter in the sheaths of the nerves of the thigh and arm respeec- 


tively. When uric acid penetrates to the skin, gouty eczema is 
caused, Stone and gravel occur as the result of the uratic con- 


cretions forming in the kidneys and bladder. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are as essential for advanced stages of gout 
as for the early stages, because they enter the circulation im- 
mediately they are taken, penetrate to the remotest recesses of the 
system, and by their solvent properties over uric acid and its com- 
pounds they are able to break up and remove from the system the 
identical substances which cause all gouty suffering. 

FOOD, FROM THE GOUTY STANDPOINT. 

The manufacturers of Bishop’s Varalettes have issued a useful 
and interesting booklet on uric acid ailments, which they send 
post free to all applicants. It contains information of 
practical value to all gouty persons and those who have to 
guard against uric acid trouble, not the least important of which 
Please write for 


much 


isan authoritative dietary for gouty subjects. 
Booklet Y., and a copy will be forwarded post free by Alfred 
Bishop (Ltd.), Manufacturing Chemists (established 1857), of 48 
Spelman Street, London, N.E. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are effervescent, tasteless, and dissolve 
immediately. They may be taken in any beverage, but preferably 
in plain or aerated water. They are sold by all Chemists: 1s., 
5s., the last 25 days’ treatment, They 


2s., anc size being the 


may also be had direct from the makers 
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LORD ROSEBERY. 


Speech at Edinburgh. 


_ 


A GREAT SCOTTISH SOCIETY. 


Presiding at the 100th annual court of the Scottish Widows 
Fund Life Assurance Society, held on Friday, April 24, at 
Edinburgh, the Earl of Rosebery said :— 

I have rarely attended a meeting of so interesting a character 
on so interesting an occasion. I only wish that I felt more equal 
to the occasion, but you, gentlemen, have often read the old 
reproach against our country, that it requires a surgical operation 
to get a joke into a Scotsman’s head, and I have recently under- 
gone a similar operation, which I fear deprives me of the power of 
speaking adequately on such an occasion. There is another diffi- 
culty—I cannot by any words of mine adorn the record of 
prosperity which you all have in your hands. To do so would be 
to paint the lily, and I am afraid that by expatiating on the 
report I might weaken rather than strengthen the impression of 
prosperity which that report must leave on your minds. But 
there is another cause—a very unusual cause—which presents 
great difficulties to me on this occasion. I have often found it 
oppressive to argue for a case for which there is little to be said, 
but my difficulty to-day is one of precisely the opposite character. 
‘It is that all the argument is on one side, and that there is, in fact, 
nothing to argue against. This seems to be the case with the 
system of mutual insurance, in which there is no profit except to 
those wise and thrifty persons who insure, and in which all the 
capital and interest belong to them, and in which the funds of the 
society fructify solely for them, and for nobody else. The system 
speaks for itself, and the greatest of orators that ever lived could 
not embellish it. They could explain it, but they could not 


adorn it. 
THE MIGHTY OAK. 


And yet it was slow in maturing. The mighty oak of the 
Scottish Widows Fund sprang from a small acorn, and, indeed, 
among the straiter sect of our Presbyterian brethren it was not 
long ago considered sinful to insure. Surely we are liable to 
enough sins without manufacturing any superfluous additions to 
them. But now the sin is all the other way. If there be asin 
in the matter, it is not with those who insure, but with those 
who do not. 

Let me for a moment diverge from that train of thought to 
point out what is probably known to all of you—that we owea 
great deal of gratitude to the Equitable Society, which was 
founded some fifty years before, and is still flourishing. Not the 
least of our debts to that society, I suspect, is the advent of our 
new general manager, who has been provided by the Equitable 
Society. (Cheers.) This body first established a successful 
system of mutual assurance on which ours was modelled, but it 
showed no jealousy, but a friendly interest. This William Morgan 
may almost be reckoned amongst our ancestors, and certainly as 
one of our chief benefactors, and with his name we are bound to 
reckon, as the bidding prayer of the English Church says, David 
Wardlaw and Patrick Cockburn as chief benefactors and founders. 
They held a meeting on March 25, 1812, which really laid the 
foundation of this society, though its origin and beginning was 
formally fixed for January 1, 1815. Sir Herbert Maxwell, in his 
excellent history of our society, says that the real natal day is 
July 29, 1814, and to make the confusion worse confounded we 
are celebrating it on April 24, 


THE FUND'S BEGINNING. 


But, however, do not let us strain at gnats. We will feast on 
the appointed day, whether it be the real day or not, just as we 
celebrate the King’s birthday on some other date than is fixed for 
it. Whatever day it was, it was, as I have said, a day of small 
beginnings. We began with a list of names as illustrious as any 
list in Homer, but, nevertheless, our founders had great difficulty 
in raising the most trifling sum for preliminary expenses. How- 
ever, this difficulty was surmounted, and the company issued its 





































































first policy of insurance on Oct. 10, 1814. The 
commemorated is that on which we had our hut ieee - 
funds, £1,037, in February, 1816. This was a small me es 
o- in po in years nn (Cheers. ) —_e 

e real commencement of prosperity appears 
declaration of the large weed in nese and se38. a oa 
income had risen to £17,500 a year, representing insu 
amount of £493,000. From this time our history is one of 
broken prosperity, and is, therefore, devoid of any featu — 
interest. Monotonous is the record of unbroken well-being. . . 
long may our annals be distinguished by that agreeable plati; = 
(Cheers.) In 1832, it is also to be noted, we crossed the Bord, > 
We ceased to be a purely Scottish society, and annexed the 
southern kingdom of England. We come then along an ascendi 
slope to the present position, when we are the largest mutual 
insurance society in the United Kingdom. (Cheers.) 


GLOWING FIGURES. 


You will find our position recorded in glowing figures on ths 
paper before you. Prosperous as our past years have beon last 
year was a record year, and, indeed, for the last five years our 
business has grown up in a manner which really ought to be 
appreciated in a speech on this occasion. The fresh business jg 
1909 was over £2,000,000 ; in 1910 it was just under £2,400,009. 
in 1911 it was just over £2,400,000; in 1912 it was just oves 
£2,500,000; and in 1913 the public determined to commemoratg 
our centenary in a practical manner. We did business to well over 
£3,000,000, the number of new policies being over 5,700. (Cheers.) 

Well, you really must pity your chairman on this occasion on 
having to try and make these figures better than they are. They 
speak so for themselves, and we must observe this, that, whereas 
last year we transacted a larger body of new business than in 
any year since our foundation, we were also able to stand the strain 
on our capital. At a time of remarkable commercial depression, 
when all the great banks and companies like ourselves are occupied 
with tearful eyes in writing down their capital values—in spite of 
this strain, the results of the quinquennial valuation have enabled 
the directors once more to declare the same high rate of bonus, 
Surely we owe our gratitude to our officials for such results, and in 
this connection I would wish to record the name of Mr. Gunn, who 
was our manager, and who passed from us so deeply lamented. On 
an occasion like this, of unbounded prosperity, and in our centenary 
year, it would be a grave omission if we did not record our 
gratitude for his services, 


MILLIONS BRING HAPPINESS. 


Well, now, gentlemen, the figures are indeed stupendous, and 
the point at which we have arrived seems almost incredible. 
Looking at the heart of the matter, we may say these large figures 
represent an even greater mass of well-being and happiness, 
Millions do not always bring happiness, but your millions do, It 
would be pleasing if we could know the sum of comfort and 
prosperity, fruitful prudence, and assured futures which these 
millions represent. How many marriages have you made possible? 
How many declining years have you soothed with the reflection 
that death will not mean poverty to the survivors? How much 
manly thrift have you fostered? All this is beyond computation. 
Were I addressing an ordinary meeting of shareholders that 
reflection would savour of cant; but here I am declaring no 
dividend—I am not asking you to believe that in making large 
profits you are benefiting the human race. The only benefit which 
you can be said to have rendered to mankind at large is the 
example of so practical and profitable a business as insurance in 
the Scottish Widows. (Cheers.) The society is conferring untold 
benefits on its policy-holders, numbering many thousands, and 
conferred similar benefits on those who have taken out policies 
during its century of work. Just look at the figures of the past 
In the last century you paid out twenty-eight and three-quarter 
millions in sums assured. But what seems to me even more 
remarkable is that in the same term you have paid over twelve 
millions and a half in additional bonuses to the insured. What 
profit we have made has gone entirely to our policy-holders, as all 
future profits will go. That is the immense and palpable benefit 
of the mutual system. It is like the quality of merey—“It is 
twice blessed—it blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 
(Loud and prolonged cheers.) 
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MODERATE PREMIUMS. VALUABLE OPTIONS. 
The Society’s “100th Year” Prospectus sent post free on application, 
HEAD OFFICE :—9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


The Largest Mutual Life Office in the United Kingdom. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 


Funds £21,500,000. Revenue £2,400,000. Claims paid £41,500,000. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO POLICY-HOLDERS 


For the long period of eighty years the Bonus declared by the Society has averaged 


34S. PER CENT. PER ANNUM COMPOUND 


LIBERAL LOAN AND SURRENDER VALUES. 





London Offices: 28 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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of 

°-| SUNBEAM 

° ENGINE AGAIN VICTORIOUS 

IN THE 

MONACO MOTOR-BOAT RACES 

| OR the second year in succession, Sun- _ 


beam marine engines have scored a 
sweeping victory in the International 
Motor-Boat Mecting at Monaco. Such 
| splendid successes afford still further proof 
of the unequalled efficiency of the Sunbeam 
engine under conditions which call for utmost 
reliability, It is a fact worthy of note that 
Sunbeam car engines are as dependable in 
service as those that have added to Sunbeam 
fame in the following races : 


Prix du Premier Pas 


SUNBEAM Ist & 3rd 


Prix de la Méditerranée 
SUNBEAM ist, 2nd & 3rd 


Prix des Dames 
SUNBEAM 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th & 5th 


MODELS FOR 1914: 
12-16 b.p. 4 cy). £390 Complete with Touring 
16-20 h.p. 4 cyl. £510 Body and Dunlop 
25-30 h.p. © cyl. £635 grooved tyres as standard 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., 
UPPER VILLIERS STREET, WOLVERHAMPTON; 
MANCHESTER: 112 DEANSGATE, 

Agents for London & District: J. Keele, Ltd., 72 New Bond Street, W. 


MERRYWEATHERS’ 
WATERING HOSE 


FOR 
GARDENS, LAWNS, &c. 


“The Hose I had from you ten years ago is as good as 
ever, and likely to last another ten.” 
—Vide Custom r’s Repo: t. 





WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND LISTS. 


MERRYWEATHERS, 63 Long Acre, London, W.C. 











LIVERIES 
Spécialité : 
Chauffeurs’ and 
Servants Outfits 
BELL & MILLER 


7 MOTCOMB ST., BELCRAVE SQ., S.W. 


Patterns, Illustrations, and Price List forwarded on application. 





Telegrams: “ Liverylike.” Telephone: No, 8385 Victoria, 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Subscriptions only received by GorDON anv Gorcn, Melbourne, 
Bydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricrorn anp CoMPANy, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Wivurams, Christchurch; H. Batute 
AND Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. Srreckiey, Auckland; and 
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GENUINE ANTIQUES 





SPECIALISTS IN PERIOD FURNISHINGS 
AND REPRODUCTIONS 


Furniture of the finest quality and workmanship, designed 
after old models and reproduced with scrupulous fidelity 


EXPERTS IN CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAIL 
AND DECORATIONS 


Restorations of historical interiors executed under the direct 
supervision of specially retained designers. Estimates pre- 
pared and submitted free in Town or Country 


TEXTILE FABRICS 





Our stocks of Silks, Brocades, and Linens for Curtains, 
Draperies, and Furniture Coverings are specially selected 
to harmonize with Old-World interiors. 





73—85 OXFORD STREET, LONDON wW. 


G ILL & [ByEI pple 
THE SOHO GALLERIES. 




















C W.. Riasy, Adelaide, 





Vitus 


ey 5 ee eo pe ke oe 
Country House Lighting Installations 


ELECTRIC. PETROL AIR GAS. ACETYLENE GAS. 








O matter how far distant from town or main source of supply a 
perfect system of Lighting, Electric, Petrol Air Gas, or Acetylent 
Gas, can be easily obtained by installing an 


EDMUNDSONS 


LIGHTING PLANT 


7 LECTRICITY is without question the safest, most healthy and effi 
cient form of lighting in existence. Messrs. Edmundson specialize 


in giving clients the most reliable and economical means of obtaining 
it. A continuous supply of current can be generated by means of 
Water power, Gas, Suction Gas, Oil, Steam, Petrol or Benzol Engines, 


and the power thus acquired may in addition to lighting be economi 
cally devoted to pumping, dairy, farm, sawing and other work in 
connection with country estates, On receipt of a postcard an expert 
Engineer will be sent to advise on the spot as to the cost of the cheapest 
system to install, having rezard to the existing surroundings and 
conditions. No fee is charged for advice or estimates. 

@ To those desirous of installing lighting plants other than electric 
we would recommend Petrol Air Gas and Acetylene Gas, in both of 
which systems we are experts, 


Edmundson’s Electricity Corporation, Ltd. 
BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
Telegrams : “ Edmundsons, Vic., London.” Telephones : 2311 Victoria (3 lines). 


Scottish Branch : Trish Branch: ? 
ELECTRICITY WORKS, 32 YORK ST., ST. STEPHEN'S 
INVERNESS. GREEN, DUBI 


Tel.: Circuit, Dublin. Telephone: 2277 Dublin. 
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A convenient 
extensible book- 


Case is a_ necessity in 
every house, wherever there 
are books. And no design 
of shelvingis more convenient, 
more readily extended,or more 
easily erected or taken down when moving than 


Libraco Portable Shelving. 


All surroundings have their influence on the mind. 
Comfort and convenience in the furnishing of the 
study predispose the thoughts to sympathy with 
the theme of the author. Simplicity in design, 
strength of construction and moderate prices are the 
keynotes of the Libraco design. It is constructed 
on the unit principle, and all shelves may be 
adjusted to any height to suit the books on them. 


The quality, design, and finish 
have given the greatest satisfaction 
to purchasers, as is seen from the 
many favourable letters we receive. 


Two Letters from Purchasers. 


**T got last year from you 


“T am much pleased with the 
i a Bay of Portable Shelving. 


bookcase, which gives me accom- 


modation for a large number of I am delighted with it, and 
books at a most reasonable cost, find it just the thing for a 
especially so in view of future small library. Please send 
extension.” Sundridge Road, another as soon as possible.” 

Croydon, Longford, 





| Write for Booklet 4, post free 


Libraco Limited 


62 CANNON STREET, LONDON. 
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ARMSTRONG 
WHITWORTH 


The Quality Car. 


TOURING IN HILLY COUNTIES. 


“An Armstrong- Whitworth is a delightful car to 
handle, and whether the speed be five or fifty miles 
per hour, one is impressed with a feeling of absolute 
safely. The mile-eating qualities of the Armstrong- 
Whitworth Car are quite up to the normal, while 
its hill-climbing abilities belong to a higher cat-gory 
altogether.’’—“The Car,” March 18th, 1914, 


ALL ARMSTRONG-WHITWORTH CARS 
ARE PARTICULARLY LIGHT ON TYRES. 


Visit the London Showrooms or write for1914 Catalogue. 





Sir W. G. ARMSTRONG, WHITWORTH & Co., Ltd., 
Elswick Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
London; 77 Blenheim Street, New Bond Street. 
Manchester : 114 Deansgate. 























































if your baby is not thriving, use the ‘Allenburys 

Foods, they develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust 

health and vigour. No digestive disturbance need be feared 
from the use of these pure foods. 


SS Pamphlet “Infant Feeding and Mznagement” sent free 


<Allenburys 
= Foods - 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 
LOMBARD ST., LONDON. 





































SPENCER @ 
MOULTON 


(TYRES) 


Read the following extract from a 
typical “Spencer Moulton” testimonial: 
“We have just removed a plain cover of your 
manufacture, it having burst in two places 

on the samo day. It has done 9,093 miles.” 
Write for Mustrated Catalogue. 
G. SPENCER MOULTON & CO,, Ltd, Kingston Mills, Bradford- 


on-Avon, Wilts. London : 77-79 Cannon Street, E.C. 
And at Glas;;ow, Manchester, Lecds, Dublin, Belfast, aud Cork. 
P.c.B. 1. 
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Save on the Whittle 


money for the time spent in using the 
not for the whittling of the wood 








You pay good : 
Jead in & pencil, 


—psing it. Provide your stall with “Koh-i-noors” BE 
ee so save much of the time now spent in whittling. DSTEADS 
“ Koh-i-noor ” lead has SIX times the durability of 


ordinary lead. That is one reason why it is a business | Heal & Son’s Wood fh 
Bedsteads are designed Y 





economy to provide “Koh-i-noors.” There are other 


oasons 0. 
good reasons toc on simple lines; are of 
thoroughly sound workmanship, and pro- 
duced at a moderate figure. This Stuart 
bed in dark oak, 3 ft. wide, costs £3. 
2 Please write for “Wood 
P encil ] s Bedsteads” Booklet to 


4d. each, 3s. Gd. per dozen, 17 degrees and copying. Of all Stationers Tottenham 


tists’ Colourmen. List of Pencils, Crayons, Rubber, Rubber 
and Arte. free from L. & C, HARDTMUTH, Ltd., Koh-i-noor Court Rd., W. 


House, Kingsway, London. 






L. & C, Hardtmuth’s 























Are successfully combined in 
STORY & TRIGGS’ Replicas 
of Old English Furniture. The 
group here illustrated is drawn 
from the actual furniture in our 





Showrooms, and is chiefly re- 
markable for comfort, without 
sacrifice of purity of style, and 
also for fine workmanship and 
finish. 





Many other interiors, together 
with a brief history of the Three 
Great Periods, viz., Jacobean, 
Queen Anne, and Georgians 
are contained in the _ third 
edition of 


“REPLICAS OF OLD 
ENGLISH FURNITURE,” 











The ‘“ NASEBY.” 


6ft. Oak Buffet ... — saa «« £18 10 0 | Oak Dining-Chairs in Doe Cloth each £210 0 . - 
ill. be sent Post Free 
7ft, by 3 ft. 6 in. Withdrawing Table... 615 @| Arm-Chairsto match ... +. » 315 0 which w 


Easy Chairin Doe Cloth 0 = we 6 15 0 | Sift, Oak Dwarf Dresser me wes 7 SO on application to— 
Only address— 


STORY & TRIGGS et ae Street, 


(Within 5 minutes of St. Paul's.) 








EMEMBER, when buying Lotus, that naturally no one can be 





quite so int rested in getting lasting cc mfort and satisfaction 
as the purchaser; and that the purchaser’s own keenness is the 
best guaraniee of getting a good fit, Insist upon it even though it 
give the shop a little extra trouble. ‘The factory has overcome all 
the difficulties which shops used to have with stock; and there is no 
waiting for the shoes to be made. Men who appreciate solid comfort 
should write for catalogue illustrating all Lotus boots and shoes, 
Letters: 


Lotus Shoe Makers, Stafford, 
et de | 
“BYe ' 


One or more Lotus agents in every towMe 


Telephone: 





No. 69°9 London Wall, 
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By Special Appointment to 
T.M. The Kizg and Queen. 






of Beauty and Value. 






Silverware 







Elkington Plate 
and Cutlery 











Fully Illustrated Catalogues 


post free on request. 










Mancuester: GLas 


50 King St. 


BirMINGHAM: LIVERPOOL: 
Newhall St. 27-9 Lord St. 












































and evening next, 7th May. 


At 7°30. Chairman, H.H. the DUKE OF TECK. 
NO TICKETS REQUIRED. 


present. 


Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 

President - 

of the Country and the Empire, and improve 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


‘The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territor 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNIT 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMIN 








stock of fine English watches and clocks, and 
attention to the repairing and cleaning of 
repeaters, chronographs, &c. 


115 NEW BOND STREET <- = « 









Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and 
upon matters of business should NoT be addressed to 
to the Pupuisner, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 








ELKINGTON 


LONDON : 22 Regent St., S.W.; 73 Cheapside, E.C, 


£ 8s. d. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... 25 0 O| Members ... .. . 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 O]| Associates, with Literature 
Members ... . a a» oee and Journal , » ae 


Jewellery and Gems 


of Artistic Design and Workmanship. 


of the Highest Quality and Finish, 


Antique Silver and 
Old Sheffield Plate 


& CO.. 
LTD. 





GOW: 


34 Buchanan St. 
THE CHURCH ARMY 
ANNIVERSARY SERVICE in ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL on 


Wednesday Evening next, 6th May, at 8. 
Preacher, the Lord BISHOP OF LICHFIELD, 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 
in QUEEN’S HALL, Langham Place, W., on Thursday afternoon 


At 3. Chairman, the Lord ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Every friend and supporter of the Church Army is earnestly requested to be 
GIFTS for announcement at the Meetinys will be most gratefully 
received, cheques being crossed ‘“ Barclays’, a/e Church Army,’’ payable to 
Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 55 Bryanston 


LEAGUE 


FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 


the mora! and 


physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


£ s. 
oo eee oe 1010 0 


5 0 
ial Force is at half- 


rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


ED KINGDOM. 


STER, 8.W. 


CHAS. FRODSHAM & CO., Ltd. 


Watchmakers by Appointment to H.M. the KING 
C. Frodsham & Co. are Horological Specialists; they hold a large 


also pay great 
good watches, 


LONDON 


Communications 
the Epiror, but 





aa, 
An extraordinary revelation of human nature, 


NOTED 


MURDER MYSTERIES 


By PHILIP CURTIN. 7s. 6d. net. 


The contents include a long and full 
account of the famous Bravo case, 


“Each is an enthralling drama in itself, told with admirabl 
conciseness and very considerable power ...a ° 


, f book ; 
exceptional interest.”—The Globe. of quite 


“ Will hold more firmly than the latest novel.” 
—Shefield Daily Independent, 


MEXICO 
THE LAND OF UNREST 
By HENRY BAERLEIN 


New and Revised Edition. 


With numerous Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 


7s. 6d. net. 


Nation (by R. B. Cunninghame-Graham): “Society at largs 
is in his debt for his courage in thus speaking out.” 


Sarurpay Review: “Mr. Baerlein tells tho story fearlessly 
and with the vividness of a man who has felt the pressure of 
passing events which he describes.” 


Trutn: “ He has the real love of adventure. In earlier days 
he would have made a great soldier of fortune. He succeeds 
moreover, in communicating to his reader his own keen impres. 
sions of wars, excursions and alarms, and his own love of prt 
circumstances.” 


Order these remarkable Books from your Bookseller, 





Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Lp, 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


MODERN ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, AND 
LITHOGRAPHS. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, ana HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 4th, at one o'clock precisely, MODERN 
ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, and LITHOGRAPHS, 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE ROMAN, ANGLO-SAXON, AND NORMAN COINS, 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
| will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 4th, at one o’clock precisely, the valuable 
COLLECTION of ANGLO-SAXON and NORMAN COINS, the property of 
H. M. Reynolds, Esq., of “Silver Birches,” Kirkley Park Road, South 
Lowestoft. Also a small collection of Roman Coins in gold, silver, and copper, 
the property of General Ettore, of 11 Corso Itali, Rome, Numismatic books, 
coin cabinets. 

May be viewed two days prior. 
containing 2 plates, price ls. each. 
ANTIQUITIES. 
qe. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 

_ will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No, 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C.,on TUESDAY, May 5th, at one o’clock precisely, ANTIQUITIES, 
comprising Etruscan objects, the property of the excavators, the Marquis de 
Castelthomond and Mr. George B. Mart; ancient Egyptian rings, seals, 
amulets, &c.; Roman and Pheenician glass; Greek marbles atid Roman bronze 
helmets, &c. May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A SELECTED PORTION OF THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF - 
LT.-COL. H, B. L. HUGHES, 
A ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
_ will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, May 6th, at one o'clock precisely, a selected 
portion of the valuable LIBRARY of Lieut.-Col. H. B. l.. Hughes, of Kinmel 
vark, Abergele, North Wales (sold with sanction of the Court). 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be hac. 
i A SELECTED PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF 
Cc. E. 8S. CHAMBERS, Ese. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, May 7th, at one o'clock precisely, 
A select portion of 1HE LIBRARY and ofa COLLECTION of Autograph 
Letters the property of C. E. 
Edinburgh. May be viewed two days prior. _ 
JAPANESE COLOUK PRINTS. 


S. Chambers, Esq., of 44 Drumsheugh Gardens, 
M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 


Catalogues may be had. Illustrated copies, 


Catalogues may be had. — 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington — 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, May 7th, and following day, at one 0 ov 
wrecisely, : 
. JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, largely by Artists of the best period. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
THE WELL-KNOWN COLLECTION OF WESLEYANA FORME 
THE LATE JOSEPH G. WRIGHT, Esq. oR 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODG 


D BY 


ESSRS. _ ‘HOI 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 15 Wellington Stree 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, May Sth, at one o'clock precisely, 
THE WELL-KNOWN COLLECTION 
of WESLEYANA formed by the late Joseph G. Wrizht, Esq. 
Catalogues may be had. 


May be viewed two days prior, 
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Mr. Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


(JUST OUT.) 


WHEAT AND WOMAN. py crorarwa 


BINNIE-CLARK. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


The experiences of a smallholder in Canada, 


THE REAL MEXICO. By HAMIL“ IN 


FYFE. With Map. 6s. net 
“Mr. Fyfe has the gt of vivid desorigt ion and vigorous writing, 
nd he has never employed it to better purpose a se A 

onc 


The RENAISSANCE of the GREEK 
IDEAL, by Xs. ROGER WATTS. Mlustrated. 21s. net, 


“This is a remear! kable book from whatever point of view it is 
i 
Mau GAZETTE. 





» 
regarded.’ °— PALL 


ANTARCTIC PENGUINS. 1y 0».«. 


MURRAY LEVICK. Mlustrated from Photographs. 6s. net. 
“Aw wonderful book » we nder rfully ili ustre ted.”—Mornina@ Post. 


VALE! I By GEORGE MOORE, “HAIL & FAREWELL.” 


Previously Published: 1. “AVE”; 2. “SALVE.” 6s, each, 


“4 most amazing book.” —DAILy Express. 


PRISONS & PRISONERS, (200 tyr) 
By LADY CONSTANCE LYTTON. 3s, 6d. net, 

“Deeply impressive.’ —Daity TELEGRAPH. 
INTERNATIONAL POLITY. | 3, 
NORMAN ANGELL. Author of “* The Great Illusion.” 3s. 6d. net. 

“Bapresses the spirit of a genius.”-—Daity CHRONICLE. 


THE MELTING POT. .y 1srace 


ZANGWILL. As played at the Comedy. 2s. 6d. net. 
{2nd Impression, 
“A wonderful play.” —ForTNIGUTLY. 
Mr. Heinemann yr blished last Wednesday a remarkable new novel, 
THE HOUSE IN DEMETRIUS ROAD, By J. D. BERES- 
FORD, Author of “Goslings,” &e, 


New 6s. Novels. 


THE HOUSE IN DEMETRIUS ROAD. 
J. D. Beresford. 
Richard Dehan. 





THE COST OF WINGS 


A LADY AND HER HUSBAND 
(2rd Inpr.) 
WHEN GHOST MEETS GHOST 


(2nd Impr.) Wm. De Morgan. 
THE POSSESSED Dostoevsky. 3s. 6d. net. 


Amber Reeves. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 
187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 


Niger Movs WANTED: Books, Vie »ws, Portraits, Cari- 


thi cature irs, &c., relating to Napoleon and Frenc h Revolution, by 
ers, Rovi id, Montholon, Weber, Bourricnne, Ireland, Ex Imans 
Fouehé, Campa in, ‘a t, O’ Meara, Syntax, D’Abrantes, Las Cases, & Military 
and Ras ul Costume Vv iews, &c.—-H EC'TOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


ART AND EXHIBITION, 
pus REMBRANDT GALLERY. 
Ak me ont tion of Etchings and Dry Px ints 


Mr. MUIRHEAD BONE, 
ROBER i DU NTHORN E, 5 Vigo Street, W. 





BR Is H M Us E U M. 
n Print Room will be open to Students on and alt r Friday, May Sth, 

a Exh cnen Galleries will be open to the public on the same date, 
e pril, 1914 F, G. KENYON, Director a: ‘d Principal Librarian. 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR,” 
To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


SPECTA 





AT 0 R. 1 


BROADWAY HOUSE LIST 








NEW FICTION. 


THE RED AND THE BLACK. 


A Chronicle of 1830, By STENDHAL. An English trans- 
lation of “Le Rouge et le Noir,” by Horace B. Samvuet, M.A. 


6s. 
“One of the outstanding novels of the nineteenth century. ... / As a work 
of art it is without exaxveration an . above praise. Weare grateful to trans 


lator and publisher alike for placing this amazing work of genius withi in the 
reach of English readers,”"—Pail Ma u t Gar etle, 


LIFE IS A DREAM. Ry RICHARD CURLE, 


Author of “ Shadows out of the Crowd.” 6s 


“Mr. Curle is evidently a man to be reckoned with ant judged by the 
highest standard,’’— Da ily Ne ws and Leader, 


AN IRISH LOVER. By the Author of “ Without 
a God,” 6s 


An admirable study of Irish peasant life portraying in a charming way C 
grace and humour, as well as unshaken constancy and love. Tn spite vot 
treachery the end comes happily with the sound of wedding bells. 


LITERATURE, 


THE VILLAIN AS HERO IN 
ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY. By CLARENCE 
VALENTINE BOYER, Department of English, University 
of Illinois. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


An essay in C omp arative Literature, tracing back to Seneca the origin of 
plays in which the villain is the hero Dr. Boyer elucidates the specific 
influence of Machiavelli on the type, an d offers a novel stu ly of the literary 
aspect of Machiavellism, 


THE COMEDIES OF GEORGE 
CHAPMAN. = Edited with Introductions and Notes by 
THOMAS MARC PARROTT, Ph.D., Professor of English 
Literature at Princeton University. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


MODERNITIES. py orice B. SAMUEL. 


Essays partly reprinted from the Fortnightly Review on 
contemporary movements in Art and Thought, and on the 
men and women who are identified with them. Demy S8vo. 

7s, 6d. net. 
“Thoughtful and critical essays. . . . It isa book that is genuinely helpful, 
a book that recon: ile: 8s with one ano thi r the flashing changes of a century's 
taste and judgment.’”’— The Daily Telegraph. 


PAPACY AND REFORMATION. 


LUTHER: A Biography. py narr- 
MANN GRISAR, 8.J. Authorized Translation. In 6 vols. 
Deiny 8vo, 12s. net each. Vols. I-III. now ready. 

*“ As the English translation proceeds its interest increases. As we see the 
great Reformer in the thick of his work and the heyday « his life, the absorb- 
ing attraction of his ae nality takes hold of us more and mure strongly. 
His sti upen dous force, his amazing vitality, his superh auman interest in life 
impress themselves upon us with redoubled effect.’’—Ti iwi 


NICHOLAS BREAKSPEAR, 
HADRIAN IV: The Only English Pope. A Biograph 
of a Famous Englishman. By the Rev. HORACE K,. M ANN, 
D.D. Illustrated. Demy Svo. 3s, 6d. net. 


IMPORTANT WORKS OF REFERENCE, 


THE CHINA YEAR BOOK, 1914. 


(Third Annual Issue.) Edited by H.'l. MONTAGUE BELL 
and H,. G. W. WOODHEAD, 10s. net. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN YEAR 
BOOK, 1914. Edited by W. H. HOSKING. With Com- 
mercial Map. 10s. net. 

Both of the above Year Books are based largely on information 
supplied by Government and other official sources, and the pub- 
lications will be found poe. eo to Bankers, Merchants, 
M: anufacturers, Publicists, and others 


THE STORY OF THE IRON HORSE, 


THE RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. 
A complete and graphic account of the marvellous develop- 
ment of the world’s railroads. By ERNEST PROTHEROR, 
With 16 full-page Coloured Plates and 419 Illustrations 
(from photographs) in the text. 


A GREAT INDIAN CLASSIC. 


ANNALS OF RAJAST’HAN, OR 
THE CENTRAL AND WESTERN RAJPOOT 
STATES OF INDIA. By Lieut.-Col. JAMES TOD, 
With a Preface by Dovatas Stapen. 2 vols. With Map 
and Index. Demy S8vo. 10s, net. 

A new edition xt a popular price of the most famous Classic of 


Indian History, long out of print. 


COUNTRY LIFE, SPORTS AND 
fog areca Send for new 1914 list of books on Country 
Life, Nature-Study, &c. 


Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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Have you a 


BOOKPLATE? 


I design and engrave Bookplates to in- 
corporate any desired feature, each design 
being original work, specially drawn for 
each plate. Book lovers invariably wish 
their Bookplates to possess some personal 
interest, such as their Arms or Crest, a 
corner of a. study or garden, a view, 
favourite flowers, etc., so that the particu- 
lars gent to me vary considerably. Some- 
times it is only necessary to refer to arms 
which can be easily turned up in the usual 
books on the subject, in other cases photo- 
graphs (snap shots frequently) are sent so 
that the detail of a favourite scene or nook 
may be accurately included in the design. 
On this material I prepare a pencil sketch 
showing a suggestive treatment, which I 
submit for approval before engraving the 
plate. The cost varies, of course, according 
to the amount of work involved and the 
method of engraving, ranging from 17s. 6d. 
for design, plate and 100 proofs complete 
in the case of a simple design, to several 
guineas for the best work on copper plate; 
but in all cases I feel sure my prices are 
much lower than are usually charged for 
equally good work. ‘This is because I 
specialise in Bookplates and have a staff of 
capable artists and engravers, well versed 
in the art, to assist me. 

On request I will send specimens free to any 
address at home or abroad. It generally takes 
about three weeks to complete tho design, plates 
and 100 proofs, but as Bookplates are increasingly 
recognized as most suitable gifts, it is sometimes 
necessary to complete in less time: I do this 
whenever possible, 


HENRY G. WARD 
49 Great Portland St., London, W. 
MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE., 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. Tho quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 


wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Pottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 


TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND Caan a BY , 
‘ortnightly Transatlantic 
PACIFIC LINE Mail Shimane, 
ORCOMA (Tw. Sc.), 11,545 tons, May 14, 
Handbook on Application. 
R.M.8.P. Co., 18 Moorgate Street,E.Cc. and 
32 Cockspur Street, 8.W., London. 
P.8.N.C., 31-33 James Street, Liverpool. 


Per Dozen, 
Bots, 4-Bots. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 








THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
MAY. 


Tue APPEAL TO THE Nation. 
By Professor A. V. Dicey. 
A New German Empire. By André Géraud. 
THe ARMY AND THE Civil Power. 
By J. H. Morgan (Professor of Constitutional 
Law, University College, London), 
Tue ARMY AND THE POLITICIANS. 

By Major-General Sir William G. Knox, K.C.B. 
OxyGENn anp CANCER. By Lionel Cresswell. 
Mrs. WOLFE aND THE WAR OF FIce. 

By Beckles Willson. 
Tue GENEsIs OF THE Rovat AuSTRALIAN Navy. 
By Admiral Sir George King-Hall, K.C.B., 
C.V.O. (late Commander-in-Chief of the 
Australian Station). 
Mexico rrom WitHIn: aN EnGutsu Resipent’s 
View. By Alfred Curphey. 
America’s ForetgN Poricy anp THE Mexican 
IMBROGLIO. By J. Ellis Barker. 
Appison in IRELAND. 
By the Rev. Robert H. Murray, Litt.D. 
Otp Lamps ror New: Some Reriections on 
Recent CHANGES IN JOURNALISM. 
By William Maxwell. 
Tue Trarric 1s Woryx-ovur Horses AND THE 
Boarp or AGRICULTURE. 
By Edward G. Fairholme. 
Prysica, anp Minrrary TRAINING FOR CADETS 
AND UNDERGRADUATES. 
By T. F. C, Huddleston and F, H. Colson. 
Tue Sart Propuction anp Sat REVENUE oF 
CHINA. 
By Sir Alexander Hosie (late H,.B.M. Consul- 
General, Tientsin). 
A Woman Aone: a Mopern Pray. 
By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 


London: Srotriswoopr & Co. Ltd., 5 New St. Sq. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THackrray. 

‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messra, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


R. ANDERSON & CO.,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
yrices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
fanufacturers, &c., on application. 
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WOW READY-FOR MAY, Price 1. nes 


THE EXPOSITOorR 


EDITED BY THE 
Rev. Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A 
CONTENTS, ' 
I. Professor S. R. Driver, 
By Professor A. 8. PEAKE D.D 
IL. Christianity before the Gospel 
by the Rev. G. E. FFRENCH BD. 
Ill. Studies in Christian Eschatology, 


LL.D. 


TOSH, D.Phil., D.D, 
IV. Religion and Philosophy. 
By the Rev. Professor W, MORGAN, p 
Queen’s University, Ontario, —_ 
Notes on the Fourth Gospel. 
Ry Galilee, 
y the Rev. Principal A, 
° DD I E, GARVIE, 
Hot Bence, bat a Sword. 
y the Rev. Professor NEWP 
. Waites, DB. Dublin. PORT J. n, 
ome Fresh Notes on th 
Old Testament. © Text of the 
By the Rev. T. H. WEIR, M.A, 


Hopper & Srovautox, Publishers, I 
*,* Subscriptions, 12s. per ann, 
Canada, $3. 


sondon. 
United States and 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


Terms of Subscription, 
PAYABLE In ADVANCE, 

Including postage to any Yearly. Hal. 
ne the United King- yearly, and 
om one oe ws £1 86...0143... 073 
Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &. £1 12 G.,, 016 3... 082 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





CLERGY 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


MUTUAL 


1829. 





The ONLY Life 
CLERGY AND THEIR 


nothing either in Dividends to Shzreholders or 


Assurance 


Society specially for 


RELATIVES which 


in Commissions 


THE 
spends 


to Agents. 





LOW PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds: 


£4,676,274. 


Bonuses already allotted: 


£4,810,459. 





Office: 2 & 3 The 


fanctuary, 


Westminstcr, S.W. 





No Shareholders. 


No Agents. 


No Commissions. 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout ard Indigestion. 

Eafest and most Effective Aperient. 
for Regular Use. 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


1914. 

A Porm. By Thomas Hardy, O.M. 

By Auditor Tantum. 

By Lt.-Col. Alsager Pollock, 
By Jean D’ Auvergne. 

By Professor Henry Newbolt. 


CONTENTS. MAY, 
CHANNEL Firina, 
PERSONALITIES OF THE SESSION. 
Tue GOVERNMENT AND THE ARMY. 
Tus Moscow Art THeatre. 
Furvrism anp Form 1n Porrry, 


Tue Crisis AND THE DETeNTE. By Curio. 


Tue New Sirvation tx THE BALKAN Pentnsuta. By H. Charles Woods. 


Tue Ipea or Comepy. I. 
Bruees-ta-Morte: A Srupy iN Pessimism, 
Dramas or Birp Lirs. By J. Rudge Harding. 
JAPAN AND THE UNITED States. 


By W. L. Courtney. 


Tus InpustRiaL Unrest From Lapour’'s STANDPOINT. 
By J. M. Kennedy. 

By Spencer Campbell. 

By John F. Macdonald. 
Chapters I.—V. By E. Temple Thurston, 


AND HALL, Limrrep. 


A Broxew Treaty: Tur Panama Canat Tors. 
Tre Rear Minp or Uuster. 
Encuisn Live and THE ENGLISH StTaGe. 
Tue AcuisvemMEN?, Part IT. 


London: CHAPMAN 


By Dr. Georges Chatterton-Hill. 
By James Davenport Whelpley. 


Messrs. 


on View; 


25s.; Lor 
By Frank Smith, 





£7 17s, 64.; In Forbidden China, 1912, 6s. 6d.; Walpole’ otters, 
Large paper, £7 10s.; Mosso’s Dawn of Mediterranean Civilization, 
Skene’s Celtic Scotland, 3 vols., 28s.; Yeats’ Collected Works, 8 vols., 
Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols. illus., £17 17s.; Rackham’s Grimm 
Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Ranke’s History of England, 6 vols., 
Rackham’s Peter Pan, portfolio, £10 10s., for £4 4s. r 
magnitude, £5 to £1000,—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Brig 


SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
Valued for Probate ; 


Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraph'c Address: Bookmen, London. 


w. 


Bought for Cash, 


OOKS.—Lear’s Nonsense and More Nonsense, 5s. 64.; 
Lear’s Letters and Later Letters, 2 vols., 13s. 6d., pub. 50s. ; 

40 Years’ Researches in British and Saxon Burial Grounds of Eas , 
d Lytton’s Novels, Fine Library Edition, 20 vols., half-calf, gilt, 


Mortimer’s 
t Yorkshire, 


3 Letters, 16 vols, 

8s. 5 
’s Fairy 
£2 10s.; 
Libraries purc hased of any 
ht St., Birm’gham 
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CONTEMPORARY |e Srimful of humour. 


REVIEW. 


MAY, 1914. Price 2s. 6d. net. 








THE ARMY CRISIS AND ant RULE 
ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES By A. G. C. HARVEY, M.P. 


THE TAXATION OF LAND pales 
By J. M. ROBERTSON, M.P. 
THE POLITICAL ASPECT OF THE RELIGIOUS 
PROBLEM IN ITALY By ROMOLO MURRI 


ROYAL VISITS TO PARIS’ By JOHN F. MACDONALD 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CIVIL SERVICE 
By Mrs. VAUGHAN NASH 

RECRUITMENT FOR THE ARMY: A VIA MEDIA 
By MURRAY ROBERTSON 

THE EXTERNAL SIDE OF LONDON UNIVERSITY 
By HOLFORD KNIGHT 


FREDERI MISTRAL By The COUNT DE SOISSONS 


ECCLESIASTICAL POLITICS IN GERMANY 
By The Rev. WILLIAM BLACKSHAW 
EGYPTIAN AND SUDAN ra 
By FRANK R, CANA 
THE HUMANITY OF THE LABOUR EXCHANGES 
By CONSTANCE SPENDER 


THE CASE FOR ADOPTION By J. H. MACNAIR 
THE BADGER By FRANCES PITT 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E, J. DILLON 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


“CORNHILL” 


For MAY. Price One Shilling, 
CONTENTS : 
To Rosert Lyrron: From Exizanetu Barretr Brownine, 
Tue Lost Trises. Chaps. XXIII.—The End. 


By Groner A. Birmincuam., 


A Piea ror THE Jupicious HANDLING OF THE BLIND. 
By Capt. E. B. B. Towsr, V.C. 
Hoper: 1830 Ry 8. G, TALLENTYRE, 
Six Jonn Murray: A Great OcEANOGRAPHER, By A. E. Suiprey. 
Cuartes Dickens AND THE Law. 
By the Right Hon, Sir Epwarp Crarke, K.C. 
Tue Rose or Ross, By Karuanrine Tynan, 
Tur Eventne Rise. By Horace Hurcuinson, 
Mk. Ditton Recouecrs. By Dorornra Macke.uar, 


Round apour THE MARBLE ARCH. 
By the Right Hon. Sir ALGkRNoN West. 
Sixry YEARS iN THE WILDERNESS: NEARING JORDAN. 
By Sir Henry Lucy. 
frracer’s CANYON. By Horace A. Vacue.u, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterioo Place, S.W. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
Edited by WILFRID WARD. 
Quarterly: No.3C9. Contents for APRIL, 1914. Price 5s. 6d. net. 


A Visit ro America. By the Editor. 

Mantin Lurnen, Avoustintan Friar, By Mer. A. §. Barnes. 

Cucmwei.’s NickNamE; Tue Brewer. By Miss L. 1. Guiney. 

THREE AMBASSADORS OF THE VicTORIAN AGE, By Sir Hubert E. H. Jerning 
bam, K.C.M.G, : 

Portry: A Sea Picture. By M. Samuel Daniel. 

Rurrum axp Corour in Exorisn Prose. By Don. J. Chapman, O.8.B, 

Tar Portuguese Rervpiic aANp THE Press. By Francis McCullagh, 

Tue Licutinc or WestMinsTeR CaTueprat., By John A, Marshall, 

Kixvrv, By James Britter 

LaBour and CrviLizaTion, * Ry Pr fessor T, M. Kettle, 


four Recenr Books, 
London; BURNS and OATES, 28 Orchard Street, W. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is s published half-yearly, from 


Jenuary to June, and from July to De ber, on the third Saturday in January 
exdJuly. Cl loth. Cases jor the Half-yea ty Fe a hee oblamed through any 


NADIR 
THE PERSIAN 


BY 
HERBERT SHERRING 
Indian Educational Service, 


Author of ‘‘ The Romance of the Twisted 
Spear,” ‘‘ Gopi,” &c, Crown 8vo, 6s. 





R. Sherring’s tales go witharush. His 
plots are exciting and original, and 
their variety is marvellous. The charac- 
ters are all wonderfully alive. The humour 
is spontaneous and irresistible. The 
critics are unanimous. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


TIMES.—“... very good.” 


ATHEN ZUM.—“. .. straightforward and 
vigorous.” 


QUEEN.—“... full of good writing. . . admir- 
ably told.” 


T.P..s WEEKLY.—“...a very rare achicve- 
ment.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“. , « such 
gusto and spontaneity.” 


EDINBURGH EVENING NEWS.—“... stir- 
ring, dramatic and tragic.” 


GLASGOW HERALD.—“. ..a thrill that stirs 
the blood .. . strongly human... pracy, 
humorous, very funny... great gusto.” 


SCOTSMAN.-—“. ». . spirit and _ infective 
enthusiasm.” 


STATESMAN.—“. .. spirited and dramatic, 
. charming and admirable.” 


PIONEER.-“...a master of narrative... 
rattling good stories... each story grips the 
attention... constant freshness and variety 
.. characters all wonderfully alive.” 


CIVIL AND MILITARY GAZETTE.—“... 
a vividness that grips the reader and compels 
the interest... worthy of Rabelais... brim- 
ful of humour.” 





dcekseller or News neues Jjron \ the Office at 1s. Cd. each, By » post, Is, 9d, 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 ESSEX ST., LONDON, W.C. 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ 


New Announcements 
JUST READY 
Books in General Literature 


SCIENCE AND 
METHOD 


By HENRI POINCARE. Translated by Francis Marrianp, 
with an Introduction by the Hon. Berrranp Russgxt, F.R.S. 
6s. net. 


Poincaré was probably the greatest scientist of his age, and in 
addition to his technical treatises he wrote several works in 
which, with unique beauty and clearness of style, he expounded 
the philosophy of science in relation to other human interests. 
Phe old arrogance of science has gone, and to-day there is a 
movement towards the opposite extreme, which finds in scientific 
laws little more than plausible guesses. Poincaré attempts to set 
science in its proper perspective, showing precisely what it claims 
and precisely what it can accomplish. Like his great countryman, 
M. Bergson, he is the master of a perfect style, and his work is 
literature as well as philosophy. 

“Tt gives a helpful survey of the scientific powers and will 
repay attentive perusal.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“ All who wish to obtain a true perspective of scientific know- 
ledge should add this excellent translation of M. Poincaré’s work 
to the library shelves.” —Sunday Times, 


IN PURSUIT OF 
SPRING 


By EDWARD THOMAS. With Six Illustrations from 
Drawings by Ernest Hastruust. 5s. net. 


In this book Mr. Thomas tells of a pilgrimage from London 
westward in March and April, leaving behind him in town the 
dregs of winter, and finding full springtide in the Quantocks. 
It is full of charming pictures of scenery and weather, and notes 
on wayside incidents and characters. 


“Mr. Thomas tells his adventures of mind and body on his 
journey ; and a very pleasant wind-swept book the telling makes. 
His thoughts are woven together in a fresh and delightful book, 
which every lover of poetry and the open air and honest writing 
will appreciate.” —The Observer. 


AFRICAN CAMP 
FIRES 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE. With Thirty 
Illustrations. 5s. net. 
In “The Land of Footprints” Mr. 8. E. White, who is famous 
both as a big-game hunter and a novelist, gave an account of his 
recent hunting trip in East Africa. In “ African Camp Fires” he 
tells of the same country, but from a different point of view. He 
is now more the traveller than the sportsman, and attempts to 
recapture the evasive glamour of the long days in forest and 
plain, and of the camp fire under the African stars, 


A_NEW NOVEL 


THE RED WALL 


By FRANK SAVILE. 2s. net. 


In his new novel Mr. Savile deals with the Panama Canal zone, 
and the offorts of a European Power to get a footing there through 
the intrigues of an adjacent Republic. It is a story of love and 
high politics set among tropical forests and mountain gorges, and 
not for a second does the interest flag from the first scene in the 
dusty streets of the Isthmus till the secret of the Red Wall is at 
last unveiled. 


MEXICO AS I SAW IT 


By MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE, Author of “Through Finland 
in Carts.” 1s. net. 


Mrs. Tweedie’s brilliant book on Mexico has already taken its 
place as one of the most authoritative books on that country. 
Lhe authoress wandered through Mexico observing and taking 
notes under circumstances that might have daunted the ordinary 
traveller. She has much to say on the social conditions that 
obtain among the Mexicans, and gives many vivid pictures of the 
life and sport of the ranches. ‘The book contains an excellent 
portrayal and analysis of the character of that extraordinary 
man, Porfirio Diaz. 


On Sale at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
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